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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE red cover of this issue is merely a special vestment to 
celebrate the reduction of our price to one shilling. Next month 
we shall revert to what the press so frequently and kindly calls 
our “ familiar orange cover.” 


‘The Shilling Mercury 


We have had a most gratifying response to our appeal to readers for 
5 support. Some subscribers have had the ingenious notion of 
allocating the difference between their old and their new subscriptions to 
subscriptions for friends, and a great many have generously replied to our 
Tse, for new names. The letters from Mesopotamia and the New 


ebrides, to mention specimen places, have been very encouraging, and 
‘we hope to deserve the compliments we have been paid. 


_ This Number 

’ ] SHIS number might, if we had a real sense for publicity, have been 
swarming with celebrated names. A “ special effort ’’ might have been 
made : “ hearty good wishes for your new venture ” might have been asked 
_ for and possibly attained from, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
- Dean Inge, Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. John Galsworthy and all. We might 
also have obtained “ any little thing you may have lying by you from all 
- the people whose little things are most admired. We haven't done it. We 
have merely produced an ordinary number with a red jacket. And, perhaps 
- that indicates best the complete continuity that we propose to maintain. 
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What we print we print because we like it ; we have no bias against twenty- 


Sf toemlnn e al 


year-olds and none in favour of septuagenarians. We have made our © 


mistakes, but we can honestly say that we have never printed anything 
because So and So wrote it, and never turned anything down because it 


was by the unheard-of younger daughter of the postmistress at Stow-on- — 


the-Water. 


After Thirteen Years 


x OT that I would boast ” is the title of one of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s © 


essays. Boasting is certainly as boring as it is ineffective. But we 
cannot help remembering that thirteen years ago we were told, even by 
the kindest friends, that we could not possibly “‘ keep it up ” for more than 
a year. We have just referred back to our first number. We looked at the 
list and thought “ goodness, what a list of names ” ; we then read our own 
editorial notes. 


The First Number 


Wiis trepidation to begin with : in the end, without shame. It is 
difficult to recover entirely the atmosphere of those years when 
Europe had been so near the abyss, when the guns for years had silenced 
the still small voices, when we never knew but that next year might not 
have been sheer famine, and the collapse of the social fabric. But we don’t 
find anything that we said then which we would not stand by now ; and 
we should be glad if anybody who is interested in our existence would refer 
back to that number and tell us if they think that our diagnosis has been in 
any way refuted or abandoned. At the end of those notes of 1919 we were 
amused to encounter these sentences : 


We have made no endeavour to arrange a dazzling shop-window of names or 
“‘ features ”’ for our first number ; whatever may be our readers’ views concerning 
this number we can at least assure them that the contributors to subsequent 
numbers will be not less representative than those here found. 


It is rather ghastly to discover that one’s style hasn’t changed in all those 
years ; but it is pleasant to look at the list of contributors to No. 1 for whom 
we half-apologised. They included Thomas Hardy, Rupert Brooke (a 
posthumous poem), Alice Meynell, W. H. Davies, Laurence Binyon, 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Lynd, Edmund Gosse, Siegfried Sassoon 
and several others, of whom not a soul is without a “ name ” today. 
Some of them are now dead, and consequently better reverenced ; the rest 
are older, and consequently better known. There were also anonymous 
contributors. The bibliographical notes were signed “‘ A. L. H.” which 


Pn ye ee 


represented Mr. Aldous Huxley, who was then more interested in Rare — 


Old Books than in Brave New Worlds—and we wonder if he likes the 
change. | 


EDITORIAL 483 
The Future 


4 Bree LONDON MERCURY which costs more than a shilling to 
a produce (as any reasonable person must see who looks at its size, 
print and paper) has now been brought within the reach of a much wider 
public. The trade, in the past, have called us a “ luxury” paper : the word 
can hardly be used now. It remains to be seen whether the larger public will 
Support us to such an extent that the advertisers will support us in another 
sense. Frankly, we think they will: and we may tell our friends and colleagues 
(if we may use two words to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has not 
yet established a monopoly) that, so far, all the indications are favourable. 
It would be difficult, without mawkishness, to say all that we feel about 
those, professional or otherwise, who have so generously backed us up 
all these years. 


Sir Ronald Ross 


Su RONALD ROSS has died at the age of seventy-five. His scientific 


career has been dealt with in the press. He discovered, apart from all 
else, the source of malaria : after years of microscopic research in a tropical 
climate he detected the mosquito-carrier. They say that his discovery has 
already saved millions of lives : the most remarkable thing is, that at the 


_ moment of his discovery, the beauty and majesty of it so seized his imagina- 


_ tion, that he poured himself out in verse, and fine verse, as no other 


scientific discoverer is known to have done. 


This day relenting God 
‘Has placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing .. . 


Z he wrote, and challenged “ million-murdering death ”’ to show its sting. 


The poem, originally published in a very small volume, which has probably 


been long out of print, called Philosophies, is now to be found in a Collected 


_ Poems published in 1928. There are some other good ones : notably one on 
- the Emperor Caligula. But the malaria poem is undoubtedly the best 
written at white heat by a great man at a great moment of release, as might 
have been a poem by Colombus on sighting land, or about Cortes on 
_ sighting the Pacific, or some watcher of the skies perceiving for the first 
_ time the rays of the long-calculated planet. “ Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ” accounts for much. But, after all, the definition comes from 


_ Wordsworth, who was pretty tranquil even in his emotions, and can never 


have known the fierce joy of the triumphant fighter who at crowning 


moments cannot help bursting into imagery and rhythm, like a Jael or a 


Deborah. Ross also wrote a novel which was recently published—a rather 


florid and long-winded thing. This will scarcely survive : but the antholo- 
gists, who have neglected Ross’s poems heretofore, will certainly keep alive 
at least his one noble poem. 
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An Appeal ie | ae 

We repeat again our request to our old friends to send in names of | 
possible subscribers. We are living in a despondent world: we appeal t 
the non-despondent. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS has just published a cheap 

edition of The Cambridge History of English Literature. Originally issued 

between 1907 and 1916, under the editorship of Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. 

Waller, the new edition consists of fifteen volumes, at 5s. each, or three 
guineas for the set. It was the aim of the editors to “‘ give a connected account of 
the successive movements of English literature, to describe the work of authors 
both of primary and secondary importance, and to discuss the interaction between 
English and foreign literatures.” The work is an invaluable one for students, and the 
Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in making it thus accessible to a wider 
circle of readers. The bibliographies, omitted from this edition, are to be published 
later on, amplified and revised, as The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. 
A new series of volumes, of which the first will be published in October, is to be 
known as The Cambridge Miscellany, and among its first volumes will be George 
Sturt’s A Small Boy in the ’Sixties ; a selection from Cecil Torr’s Small Talk at 
Wreyland ; The Small Years, by Frank Kendon ; and Charles Sorley’s Marlborough 
and Other Poems. The books will be bound in an uniform style, and published at 
3s. 6d. each. 


Go  @ a 


TJ ‘HE REVD. PROFESSOR PERCY DEARMER will give a course of lectures 
in the Great Hall of King’s College, Strand, W.C.2., on the Tuesdays of next 
term at 5.30 p.m. The following will be the subjects: October 11th, 
Architecture—Visigothic, Mozarabic and Romanesque (Escalada, Santiago, etc.), 
Saracenic (Cordova, Toledo, the Alhambra, Granada) ; October 18th, Architecture— 
Gothic (Toledo, Seville, Burgos, etc.) ; October 25th, Architecture—Renaissance, 
Plateresque (Seville), Desornamentado (Escorial, Baroque), Churrigueresque 
(Granada), etc. ; November 1st, Sculpture ; November 8th, Later Sculpture, Early 
Painting ; November 15th, Painting, El Greco ; November 22nd, Painting, Ribera, 


Zurburan, Murillo; November 29th, Painting—Velasquez ; December 6th, Painting 


—Goya. 
a a a 


HE pocket libraries at three-and-six are an important branch of modern 

A publishing, and one of the first of these series to be started was the New Adelphi 
Library. It was begun by Messrs. Martin Secker, Ltd., in 1925, and fifty-nine 
volumes have been published to date, including books by Maurice Baring, Arnold 
Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, Arthur Machen, 
Compton Mackenzie, John Masefield and Frank Swinnerton. Messrs. Dent are 
now co-operating with Messrs. Secker in this series, and the four most recent volumes 
are Conrad’s Nostromo, W. H. Hudson’s A Traveller in Little Things, D. H. Lawrence’s 
Assorted Articles and Compton Mackenzie’s Extraordinary Women. In October 
Mrs. Ammers-Kuller’s The Rebel Generation, Henry Green’s Blindness, Phoebe 
Fenwick Gaye’s Vivandiére and Frank Swinnerton’s Tokefield Papers will be published. 
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POETRY 
Satiric Preface to a Film 


HEN spring parades the country, love is born, 
But buds in London stir the heart to scorn ; 
On asphalt streets soot drops and buses rock ; 

The sunlit slums provoke the tongue to mock. 

In Windsor Park the oaks are cool and green, 

There one would find a mediaeval scene, 

Heraldic deer and may-trees burning red 

And minstrelsies of larks above one’s head ; 

And splendours burn awhile at Hampton Court, 

In Wolsey’s gardens spring is all too short . . 

But this is June romance and what is worse 

I’m saying it (O viciousness !) in verse. 

How dare I take so insolent a flight, 

Since publishers to-day deplore this right, 

And anyone who makes so grave a lapse 

The public well rewards with sneers and slaps ? 

Perhaps because of critics made or born 

Publishers must arouse my youthful scorn. 

If poetry ‘‘ the people ”’ feel is slow, 

Why, then, the publishers forbid its flow ; 

Or else anon forth goes their sly decree, 

‘“‘ Gold shall alone get verse from spring to sea! ”’ 

If this is harsh, I really do not care. 

Why spare their feelings? Mine they never spare. 


Yet, heavens, at times it’s devilish hard to blame 
A barbarous public for the poet’s shame. 

Let bogus poets first apologise, 

Control their vanity, confess their lies ; 

For justly do those give the most offence, 

Who call that sense, which never could be sense. 
Has any man who’s ever read a line 

Discovered meaning yet in Gertrude Stein ? 
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At least the Sitwells trumpet their intent : 

Not verse that’s just, but just advertisement. 
And watch our paralytic poets throng 

To crown the sapless Eliot, king of song, 

And this they do with motive most forlorn— 
Their own sterilities to shield from scorn. 

Judge the Waste Land ! How rich it is with lore. 
Parodied scraps of what’s been said before. 

Here on a score of pages fall, you find, 

The gathered drippings of a well-read mind. 
Alone this calls for some apology, 

I find this poem an anthology. 

Shakespeare, the Bible, Buddha, Wagner, Dante 
Fleshen the pot to fatten this Bacchante. 

Interest swoons in tracing transformations 

Of ode and epic into syncopations. 

His fame derives from an obscurity 

Which stirs a sense of insecurity. 

For each, faced by the riddles of this Sphinx, 
Applauds his gibberings, to prove he thinks. 

To understand him breeds those excitations 
Common to schoolboys plagued by their translations ; 
Sweat at the prosiest page from sense of duty, 
Conquer it—and you'll marvel at its beauty. 

O why are fled those virtues prized so long, 

The music and the nobleness of song ? 

More joy our incoherent poets find 

In the subconscious or the idiot mind ; 

Whilst our best sculptors, tracing Beauty’s shape 
Reject the angel to embrace the ape. 


For scribbling, Scorn first bridles at those fools 
Who ply relentlessly archaic tools. 

Of such the list is headed I may say 

By the degrading novelists of my day. 

Why write a novel ? Gone is hose and ruff, 
Gone is the caveman, gone the pinch of snuff, 
Gone the periwig, the buckled shoe ; 

"Tis time I say the novel should go too. 
Evenings were suicide in Fox’s age, 

That justified the gassy novel’s rage : 

And yet in truth, men’s hearts beat nobler then, 
Herves and lovers swarmed, not merely men 
Euthusiasm triumphed ’gainst all odds ; 
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If men were fools, they were more nearly gods. 
But now romance is dead, the nights fly fast, 
Leisure is lost, true nobleness has passed, 

But still the puny penmen of my time 

Foul the successive seasons with their slime. 

O shameless age of mine that dares acclaim 

A man like Evelyn Waugh and give him fame. 
Even to satire Waugh no lustre adds, 

Painting his aristocracy of cads. 

Let his friends laugh whose portraits he has done, 
I cannot join in such degrading fun. 

If such ignoble figures move to laughter, 

What form will sense of humour take hereafter ? 
Well may his nib the stoutest hearts appal, 
Since its first travail spawned Decline and Fall. 
Yet his Vile Bodies let us thrust aside, 

There is a better puppet to deride. 

*Tis Firbank, who in Spanish churches toys 
With skirts of Cardinals and hams of boys. 
Cambridge encouraged him to pride in pose, 
For Cambridge loves to lead men by the nose ; 
And still perhaps the Cambridge aesthetes gloat 
Upon the imbecilities he wrote. 

But I am bored to hear men write with awe 

Of his poor trivial gestures they once saw. 
Here I would mention one, who will not fly 
(He wallows in the journalistic I), 

From an attempt to touch him with a shaft. 
Beverley Nichols needs my boldest craft, 

For his conceit is greater e’en than mine, 

Since at the age of twenty eight or nine 

In the crude claptrap of the Daily Mail 

He flaunts himself (though with a view to sale), 
His style reminds me of a half-caste child, 

For half is Rupert Brooke, half Oscar Wilde. 
Then there’s that other modish gentelman 
Pronounced (who knows !) but spelt, Konjoundjian 
Or Mr. Michael Arlen as Who’s Who 

Styles him I think since 1922. 

Suckled in Roustchouk, settling in Mayfair, 
Arlen armenianises Berkeley Square. 

For art, is it, he does this dubious favour, 

A British square with a Bulgarian flavour ? 

Or artfully done to masquerade the adder 
That hissed him on to scale the social ladder ? 
Now Joyce acclaimed his heart’s ecstatic fire 
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First with wild music and wide-winged desire 
Heaven itself, it seemed, his wings might sweep, 
Nor, waxen, melt and pitch him in the deep. 
And yet, where has his inspiration led him ? 


The answer’s plain enough to those who’ve read him, 


Vast are the heavens, sweet the star-strewn skies, 
Yet there Joyce finds no place to rest his eyes ; 
Down in Ulysses’ loins he dives to dwell, 

To couch with Anna Livia Plurabelle. 

And what bad imp perched grimly on the pen 
Of him who best depicted bull-like men 

With sappy muscles and defective brains 

And potencies unfailing as our rains ? 

(I was not much provoked till latterly 

Mellors encountered Lady Chatterly! . . .) 
S’truth, Lawrence (son of woman !), ’tis unkind 
To mock the body, as you mocked the mind ; 
Yet no ennobling figures fill your themes, 

Your books betray the stuff of Freudian dreams, 
Wherein as Oepidus you lift your face, 

Or, sex-obsessed, the heroine’s part embrace. 
And from another vice the good man starts ; 
The best brains now disclose the meanest hearts. 
From great men all great-heartedness has fled, 
(Of lion heart the last was Birkenhead.) 

Great Aldous Huxley with his mortal coils 
Serpent-like either strangles or despoils. 

On our scant Eden turns his livid looks 

Till Eve and Adam writhe to buy his books. 
—A triumph modern technique works so well ; 
Poor Satan never saw his apple sell— 

Still deadlier sales he’d boast among the mass 
Smacked not his thought so pungently of gas. 


Enough of novelists. I see no cause 

Upon such worthless butts to gain applause. 
Nor shall I waste an useful shaft at all 

Upon Lords Castlerosse and Donegal. 
Another scandal has possessed my mind, 

On which I cannot be or dumb or kind. 

The worst survival of a fallen age, 

That most offensive fossil called the “ Stage.” 
From Haymarket to Strand producers fight 
Which shall provide the most narcotic night. 
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To listless stalls the actors strut and wheeze, 
Pleased if they overhear a snore or sneeze, 
Dreary their acting, drearier still their plot. 

For their conceit the playwrights should be shot. 
““ Yet please spare Mr. Coward,” someone shouts, 
Hooked by his cheap and showy roundabouts— 
This flashy showman, Coward, lacking matter 
Attracts a crowd by dramatising patter. 

No vice but vicious publics well reward 
Buffoonery shakes its bells and they applaud. 
And now degenerate styles are so admired, 

That every scribbler strives to be a Coward, 

The time has passed to criticise Shaw’s plays, 
His loves have altered since his younger days. 
Once Thought he served, creative so though rude ; 
Then Wags on him a crown of genius screwed. 
Unhappy gest he could not mock nor spurn, 

His vanity since claimed his first concern. 

Our greater Shakespeare ! Why ? I can’t discover, 
Since Shaw’s nor poet, dramatist, nor lover. 

His plays make highly vigorous debates, 

But treating Passions, Shaw performs on skates. 
With him (the platform drawing not the heart) 
Vocabulary triumphs over Art. 

Wherefore too far staunch Shavian pilgrims march ; 
The Malvern mob should halt at Marble Arch. 
Yet even worse than these impertinent plays 

I find the rigours gibbering Drama lays 

On luckless citizens whose sole endeavour 

Is to forget their losses or their liver. 

First he who craves this fleshless recreation 
Forgoes his dinner (that’s my indignation) ; 
Then, while the sun still hovers in the sky, 

Takes on his boiled shirt and his evening tie, 
And thus arrayed, though fit but for the moon, _ 
Grotesquely drives through the broad afternoon. 
The busmen wink, the shopgirls tittering nudge, 
Him beggars with expectorations judge. 

Once in the hall, how he must pant and squeeze 
To gain his seat, past broad and bristling knees ! 
The tragedy or farce (a farce in either case) 

Then keeps him willy-nilly in his place. 

During unnatural night quite out of reach 

The friendliness of cigarettes or speech. 

All this were bad enough, were there not worse— 
The intervals ! The two ten-minutes’ curse ! 
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Then brave men sweat, and bad men find the bar 
Discuss the play ! Can torture get so far ! 

At least I go no further such the gloom ! 

Decay shows here a quite surpassing bloom. 

And how they shrink and addle into farce 

The Covent Garden operatic stars ! 

Those bogus love scenes under scenic blossoms, 
The tenor’s bulk and the soprano’s bosoms ! 
Sprightly Jeritza in MacCormack’s arms, 
Trilling with practised ease her mock alarms. 
The Ponselle with her trained staccato cries, 
Lashing the scales each night before she dies. 
And, oh, what humour when a grief’s the theme ! 
What comedy could rival La Boheme ? 

The paste-board bedroom, and the too well fed 
Soprano dying on a creaking bed ! 


Though drab beyond belief our present age - 
One miracle at least adorns its page. 

Radiant Movies ! (I tremble as I write, 

For who can paint the pleasures they excite ?) 
More stirring and more startling than what Alice 
Saw through the keyhole ; or that pompous palace 
Whose amorous gardens, hung beneath the moon, 
Wooed the gemmed peacocks of all Babylon. 
More startling and more stirring than the flight 
Of goats and witches on Walpurgis night 

To greet the Devil, (a person of less power 

Than Paramount or Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

But no, these similes are flat and heinous . . . 
The Cinema ? That’s sooth, the Womb of Venus, 
Divine conceptions lie behind the door 

Which opens oft for less than two and four. 

Ah, there, what spirit of drugs or wine dispenses 
Such staggering stimuli to mortal senses ? 

Gone at a stroke, our foes, gone altogether 


Boredom, the Stock Exchange, the English weather ; 


Now fly in glittering hosts towards our glance 
Passion, Adventure, Laughter and Romance. 
How rich the organ’s musings and how ripe 
The incense of the cigarette and pipe ! 

How tolerant, benign, the darkened room 

To the paired sweethearts petting in the gloom ! 
What marvellous beings float before our eyes, 
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(Who doubts that Hollywood is Paradise ? 

More gods and goddesses have quarrels there 
Than ever Zeus saw tear each other’s hair). 
Divine, amusing folk, more spoiled by fame 
Than all the conquerors the world can name. 
Though Cleopatra dazzled by her arts. 

Sweet Nancy Carroll burns more human hearts : 
And galloping all their lives, what did they gain. 
Poor pompous Jenghiz Khan and Tamburlane ? 
Nor yet one hundredth part of the renown 
Accorded now to Greta Garbo’s frown. 

And glad would Mussolini be with half 

What Charlie Chaplin pockets from a laugh. 
Young men, young girls whose hearts are all aflame 
With noble longings for immortal fame, 

Forsake wide Russia’s Steppes, and India’s moons, 
Green China’s vales, and Venice’s lagoons : 

Vow to the Films your passionate ambitions 

And give Success fresh scope and new traditions. 
The Church too long lured wit ; and more’s the pity 
Now youth seeks fame and fortune in the City. 
Pleasure the films provide—that none disputes, 
Yet even a nobler task their magic suits. 

I care not who may laugh, when I declare 

That Peace of all fair gifts is the most fair. 

And I see Films, swifter than swords of tongues, 
Prepare that Peace for which our planet longs, 
Glad dreams Geneva stirs in every mind 

Yet who can doubt that men are fierce and blind, 
Selfish and greedy, where they do not love ? 
Disarm the vulture, is it then a dove ? 

Unspur a cock, is it less keen to fight ? 


And when shrank Might at the mere name of Right ? 


More cogent causes must be found than these 
Before men dare forget themselves in peace. 

Arm Right with Might. Or else by gentler means 
Breed friendliness for foreign folks and scenes. 
The Films stir love. They bring the Chinese spring 
Faery with flowers and bright birds on the wing 
To Leeds and London, labouring in their smoke. 
And when our sun lies chill in his wet cloak 

Then will the Films before our hungry eyes 
Conjure a Kashmere sun at his gold rise. _ 

We watch brown labourers kneel with trusting face 
Before grim blocks of stone in some dark place, 
And then we pity them and all their kin 
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Seeing alive our own forsaken sin. 

So too in Moscow stirs the human heart 

When suddenly upon a screen upstart 

The streets of London, soil of such renown. 
And would not warmth of understanding drown 
Some hate of us, if thus men might draw near 
The British workman, while he drinks his beer ? 
Or so I think. Ergo, of course I should 

Cease writing verse and write for Hollywood. 
And this I’ll do when Hollywood forswears 

Its rank monopoly by millionaires. 

Meanwhile . . . the truth is plain: old Arts lie dying, 
The Pictures now have set the Muses sighing. 


VILLIERS DAVID 
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TRANSANDINE 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


I 


HEY had been travelling all night across an endless plain, where 

there was nothing to be seen except dim cattle and way-stations 

with unlikely names. It was not easy to believe in the real 

existence of a junction called Vicufia Mackenna; and when 
their informant added that this wild amalgam of an extinct Liberal states- 
man with a local quadruped was named after a distinguished poet, they 
made no further effort to conceal their incredulity. 

They had been travelling all night across the featureless immensity ; 
they had been travelling across it, for the matter of that, all the day before, 
ever since the International drew out of Buenos Aires, headed for Chile. 
As it puffed comfortably all day long, the endless vistas of the Pampa 
stretched away to meet the sky ; and all through the night they had slept 
in perfect confidence that there was nothing in the world for them to look 
at. Outside their shuttered windows, where the dust of the San Luis 
desert had congealed, it must be paling now. But there would be nothing 
there to see except more cattle and more dusty little stations inartistically 
disposed on that interminable plain. Still there could be no harm in 
Pking and as they looked, the unexpected happened. The plain, the 
endless plain was still the same, But as they looked, it tilted suddenly 
towards the sky ; and fifty miles away the Cordillera of the Andes took the 
morning sun. 


II 


You cannot keep your eyes away from it. It draws them irresistibly, 
wherever you may be. For there is nothing in the whole drama of landscape 
that can compare with it. I have not seen the Himalaya stand up out of 
India ; but no European range climbs half so suddenly towards the sky, and 
the steep rise of the Rocky Mountains above Colorado and the Great Plains 
seems almost gradual by comparison with the piled and towering 
obstruction of the Andes, where they lie across the level road from Buenos 
Aires to the Pacific. ; 

That tall perspective on the sky is the unchanging background of 
Mendoza ; and its fascination interrupts your shopping 1n the little town, 
where more firearms are exposed for sale than seems altogether healthy, 
and street-hawkers tempt the passer-by with arms wreathed in revolver- 
belts like braces in more peaceable localities. The local traffic problem 
must be gravely increased by the suicidal tendency of visitors to step into 
the road with faces turned immovably towards the mountains on the sky. 
For the mountain-wall that bars the road to Chile draws the eyes irresist- 
ibly. There may be other things to look at; but you cannot keep your 
eyes away from it. 
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Small wonder that it came, an uninvited guest, to the picnic that after- 
noon. The green terrace on the little hill that overlooked the plain was a 
perfect camping-ground. For inexhaustible supplies of all that renders 
open-air life in Argentina endurable—of hot roast lamb, of red wine, of 
dance-music—sprang from its miraculous soil; and after lunch there 
seemed little more to do for persons disinclined to dance than to lie 
comfortably in the shade and look out across the vineyards. That plain - 
was more than half Italian. Its neat villages, ranged vines, and the long 
lines of poplar belonged to Lombardy ; there was a liberal display of the 
Italian colours, where cheerful emigrants recalled some anniversary of the 
Risorgimento ; and one looked instinctively for a mild Apennine back-— 
ground or some perspective of the distant Alps. But the scene had a harsher 
ending. For there, beyond the poplars and the green carpet of trim 
vineyards, the Cordillera of the Andes stalked along the sky, two hundred - 
miles from end to end. 

One had read often of a wall of mountains ; but the spectacle is far less 
common than the name, since our domesticated mountain-ranges are a 
little apt to huddle together with a faint air of apology for any incon-— 
venience that they may cause. A wall of mountains on the sky is a rare 
spectacle. The approach to other mountains is always gradual; and 
the main range lurks discreetly out of sight, screened by a line of modest — 
foothills that need occasion no alarm. But that is not the Andine way ; 
for the whole mountain-barrier that parts the continent is exposed to 
view in one stupendous panorama. T'wo hundred miles from end to end, 
the mountains climb along the sky. The green carpet of the plain ends 
suddenly in a brown line of foothills, etched against the white behind 
them ; next, the snow mountains stand ranged in order from the great 
shoulder of 'Tupungato far to the south along the line of summits, where 
the Andes go marching northward to Peru ; and, behind all, the mounting 
walls of the great fortress climb towards the central keep of Aconcagua. 
For the Cordillera of the Andes is a gigantic exercise in military architec- 
ture. First, a line of outworks rising sharply from the plain; then the 
brown redoubts of the foothills climbing steadily towards the main 
defences ; and, last of all, the freezing bastions on the sky that look down 
into Chile. The mountains wait in line, watched by respectful villages 
among the vineyards in the plain; and as the great wall of the Andes 
stands there in the sunshine, you cannot turn your eyes away. 


Iil 

It might seem superfluous to dramatise the Andes ; for what human 
touch could possibly increase the impact of that tremendous spectacle ? : 
A lonely tower would be merely laughable, and the customary device of a 
frail bridge eee a dark chasm could add nothing to the drama of that _ 
silent wall of mountains. Yet a reckless artist has gripped the theme and, 
luck or genius assisting, subdued his mutinous material with an astonish-_ 
ing result. | 
: 


Se 
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The road beyond Mendoza drives straight at the mountains down the 
long perspective of a park. Then, lifting slightly, it climbs round a little 
height above a Purgatorial and blasted landscape of dry rivers wandering 
in a brown wilderness of piled and tumbled rocks. The steep ascent ends 
suddenly in the fixed gesture of a monument that crowns the little hill. 
Most monuments in young republics are a trifle forced ; there is a lament- 
able tendency for females of gigantic size to perform allegorical acts with 
cornucopiae ; and this towering extravaganza in bronze seemed, at first 
sight, to be an exercise in the familiar manner. Surmounted by a soaring 
woman, who appeared to rise with some difficulty from a charge of cavalry, 
it rioted all round its pedestal with more than the customary verve. For 
the gigantic female flapped enormous wings, uttering the silent yell of 
emotional statuary, and exhibited the fragments of her chains in raised, 
triumphant hands, whilst her attendant cavalry galloped precariously 
underneath upon an eminence no larger than their horses’ hoofs. 
Another second, the awed spectator feels, and they will all have gone over 
the edge together, leaving the pedestal completely empty. For if the truth 
_ Must be confessed, the note on the top storey of that monument is dis- 
tinctly forced. But the balance is redressed below, where a lonely horseman 
sits his horse with folded arms. There is no excess of drama here. A quiet 
figure in a long greatcoat, he sat quite silently at gaze. The reins had fallen 
on his horse’s neck ; and it walked slowly forward, leaving a little troop 
_ of halted cavalry aligned behind the General. That was how San Martin 
_ marched five thousand men across the Andes and freed Chile. He went out 
_ of Mendoza by the great pass of Uspallata, and his little column wound in 
and out among the peaks—those peaks that stand there in the sunshine, 
_ the silent background of his monument. For the gigantic sculpture of 
_ the Andes is subdued to this immense design ; and, silent on his horse, 
_ San Martin stares eternally at the great mountains that he crossed. 


IV 
_ The road across the plain wanders with diffidence towards the Andes. 
_ For it would never do to make a frontal charge at that stupendous obstacle. 
_ Even the railway sidles almost furtively towards it, as though it hoped to 
_ escape observation by the dark forces that defend the lonely summits. In 
the plain behind, the afternoon sun looks down pleasantly on the last 
— level miles of Argentina, as road and rail together creep round the shoulder 
_ of a ridge into the silence of the Cordillera. There is no sound except the 
_ grating of the wheels ; and when it stops, the little voice of the Mendoza 
_ river in its gorge drops to a whisper. On the sky tall mountains change 
_ places silently to watch the travellers go by; the light is failing now ; 
_and there is a hint of menace in the deep shadows at their base, where a 
pale strip of road winds through the gloom towards the summits. The 
- folded hills look down ; the little road winds on; the river whispers in 
_ its gorge ; a wheeling condor eyes the valley ; and as the light dies off the 
summits that guard the road to Chile, the dark forces wait. 
7 2K 
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BABY GIRL. 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


HE is crowded into a motor-car with her two sisters and their nurse 
and a lot of hand luggage. Her mama and the governess and the 
Pomeranian are in a car ahead with more hand luggage. The 
trunks have preceded them from the hotel to the docks. Her name 
is Nancy, her sisters, aged eight and nine, are named Ellen and Elizabeth. 
Her nurse is French and is called Suzette. The governess is English and 
is called Miss Bly. Her mama is called Mrs. Soller and is in the act of 
leaving her husband and getting a divorce. The Pomeranian also is a 


ee eee Rh 


female, named Chérie. A feeling of excitement seems to vibrate from the — 


first car into the second, making the children’s nerves quiver and Suzette’s 
temper irritable. fom eae 
Nancy is most uncomfortable sitting on Suzette’s lap. She is being held 


too tightly and one tender foot is caught between Suzette’s knee and a ~ 


suitcase. Every moment or so Suzette leans hastily forward to push a 
piece of luggage into place and her rough sleeve rasps Nancy’s cheek. 
The bow made by her bonnet strings hurts her chin. The great buildings 
flash by. There is a deafening noise of traffic. She wants to cry but she 
restrains herself. 

Her face is round and very pale, her mouth rather round. Her nose 
goes for nothing in her face except to be wiped, her eyes are large and blue 
with a more perfect shade of eye-shadow beneath them than is ever achieved 
in her mother’s make-up. She was two years old last week but she can 
scarcely talk, her little mind is so confused by the babble of French and 
English that goes on about her. But she has her own feelings about things, 
her own convictions, and she does not like her present position at all. Out 


of the eye that is not covered by Suzette’s sleeve she peers at her sisters. _ 


Ellen and Elizabeth sit side by side very upright. ‘Their faces are round, 
too, and curly brown hair shews beneath their hats. They look out on life 
with a puzzled stare. 

The taxi stops with such a jolt that Suzette almost drops Nancy. “‘ Good 


heavens ! ” cries Suzette in French, “‘ whatever has happened ? If we are © 


delayed we miss the boat, for we are already late ! ” 

The face of Miss Bly, red and anguished, appears in the window. She 
exclaims : “ Mrs. Soller has forgotten her mink coat—she has left it in the 
hotel office. We must rush back for it. You are to go straight to the dock 
and wait there for us. I will explain to your driver. Do you understand, 
children ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Bly,” they answer in one voice. 

When Miss Bly has vanished Suzette screams out frantic questions. 
Merciful Heaven, what is it all about ? They will miss the boat ! The little 
girls eagerly explain the situation, in French. But it is all Greek to Nancy. 
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As the car jolts forward again she is sliding down Suzette’s lap. Her foot 
is twisted against the suitcase. She give two or three preliminary grunts, 
on a crescendo, then breaks into screams. 

_ ‘As though things were not bad enough!” cries Suzette, and she 
joggles her violently up and down. Ellen takes her free foot, in its tiny 
slipper, in her hand and waves it about trying to comfort her. But no one 
looses the caught foot. She kicks at Ellen, shrieking. Her expression is 
terrible. Her sisters look at her horrified. 


They are waiting on the dock in a room swept by an icy draught. They 
huddle together in a group by their luggage, regarding with anxious eyes 


_ the door through which Mama will appear. Nancy’s cheeks feel stiff with 


tears. She makes grimaces to ease the sensation. 

“Naughty, naughty!” cries Suzette, jerking her by the shoulder, 
> <a you know that some day your face will stay that way ? And what 
a sight!” 

They stand shivering, guarding the luggage for an interminable 
time. Nancy’s feet feel frozen. She holds up her arms to be lifted, wailing 


. loudly. Angrily Suzette takes her up. 


At last they appear, after the universe has already been shaken by a great 
bellow from the boat. Mama’s eyes are shining. She carries the mink coat 
over her arm and on it rests Chérie, a complacent smirk on her face. She 
wears her little red blanket. But Miss Bly looks distraught. 


The cabins are very small, smaller than any bedrooms the children have 
seen. Ellen and Elizabeth share one with Miss Bly. Nancy and Suzette 


- have another. But Mama and Chérie have the nicest one to themselves. 


Chérie goes about examining it, turning out her plumed toes, her snub 


- nose in the air. She seems to say, ‘‘ This is more sordid than anything I 


~e 


have yet seen.” 

There is a little sitting-room with grey curtains and a table and chairs 
and a picture on the wall. Nancy peers up at the picture from under the 
brim of her bonnet, but she can make nothing of it. It is merely a blob on 
the wall. She takes the brim of her bonnet in both hands and drags it over 


_ her face. She is sick to death of it. She gives three preliminary grunts that 


end in a scream. Suzette runs and takes the bonnet from her head, but she 
screams twice more because, once started, it is not so easy to stop. She 
passes her hands over her thin fine hair. What a relief to be free of the 


bonnet ! 
Mama is standing in front of the mirror in the wardrobe making her red 


- mouth still redder. Ellen stands gazing up at her in a rapture of admiration. 


Mama sees Ellen’s reflection in the glass. She turns impulsively, takes 


_ Ellen’s chin in her hand and reddens her lips also with the lipstick. 


-“ Oh, Ellen, how lovely ! ” cries Elizabeth. 


__ Miss Bly exclaims disapprovingly, “Oh, Mrs. Soller.” 


“ Well,” answers Mama, rebuffed, “‘ I only did it in fun. Just to see 
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what sort of flapper she will be. She’s going to be a very pretty one. But, — 
of course, you must take it off.” : 

Miss Bly takes out a clean folded handkerchief and vigorously rubs the — 
lipstick from Ellen’s lips. 

Nancy wonders what it is all about. She looks from one face to another. — 
There is a sudden gone feeling in her stomach. : 

“Me faim!” she cries, in the scant lingo that is hers. ““ Me faim!” — 

“There are petit beurres in my bag,” says Suzette. She is a smart- 
looking girl, with a pretty profile, but she has not a good head on her ~ 
shoulders. A bottle of cologne has emptied itself on the biscuits. Nancy — 
holds out her hands for them and, when they are withdrawn, screams with — 
disappointment. } 

Ellen and Elizabeth have opened a box of chocolates. “‘ For Heaven’s © 
sake, give Baby one of those ! ”’ exclaims Mama. : 

Ellen thrusts one into Naney’s hand. She can hardly believe her eyes — 
when she sees the chocolate in her hand. She takes a small bite, than a — 
large one, then crams all the rest into her mouth with both fists. Delicious! — 
She almost chokes on the thick sweet juice. Her eyes water, but quite 
different from tears. She takes several skipping steps across the cabin. © 
She skips back to Ellen and looks up at her smiling, her teeth brown with | 
chocolate. Ellen puts a crystallised plum in her hand. She is good and 
sweet when Suzette washes her face and hands. 

““ Now,” cries Mama, “ we must all go on deck and see the last of New 
York. I don’t care if I don’t see it again for years.” 

“Nor I,” says Miss Bly, thinking of London. 

A steward enters with several boxes of flowers. Mama opens them and 
reads the cards attached with exclamations of delight. The stewardess 
brings vases for them. These new-comers talk very fast in a talk new to 
Nancy. She is familiar with two ways of talking, understands a little of 
each, but this new way baffles her. She tries to take her mind off the talk 
by picking up the flower petals from the floor. A lovely pink rose has been 
crushed and its petals are fallen. Nancy has one hand full of them when 
she is hurriedly picked up, thrust into her coat and bonnet and the ribbons 
tied under her chin. 

Something has happened to the boat. The floors throb and quiver, 
It is hard to climb the stairs but she clings tightly to Mama’s fingers. 
What is it all about ? 


Crowds of people noisily talking loom before and above her. Between 


them she has glimpses of white woodwork and shining brass. The air is 
so cold that it goes right through her clothes. She does not like it up here. 
She turns her mouth down at the corners and gives two preliminary grunts, 
but they come to nothing. She tilts her head right back and sees above her 
the cold blue sky. 

They are in a more open space now. Mama smiles down at her, shewing 
off herself and her baby daughter. Miss Bly follows after with Ellen and 
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Elizabeth. Ellen carries Chérie. Suzette has been left below to unpack. 
The ship moves steadily forward now with a strong brave motion. Another 
great liner moves out almost beside her. The wind is so strong it makes 
Nancy gasp. She toddles in her little pink coat beside Mama. People turn 
to look at them. They are all so pretty. A stranger touches Chérie’s 
silken head and Ellen is delighted. 

_ The city rises tall and white behind them, the sunlit buildings climbing 
into the sky. Mama gazes back, rapt, for a moment, in thought. Nancy 
gazes back and remembers something. She remembers a face with dark 
eyes and a small dark moustache, and being lifted by two enormous hands 
till she was on a level with the face. She remembers the pricking of the 
moustache, the mouth that kissed her, pretending to eat her up. She wants 
the face. She wants it very much and thinks she will go back and fetch it. 
Mama is talking to a group of young men, and does not notice when Nancy 
lets go her hand. She walks sturdily down the deck. There are things to 
climb on, projections of wood and metal. She climbs on to them and 
prepares to get off the ship. She will go back and find the Face. Very much 


_ she longs for the comfort of it. 


There is a rush down the deck. One of the young men snatches her up 
and carries her back to Mama. They all crowd about her laughing. She 
gazes up into the face of the young man who holds her. It is a face with a 
small dark moustache and dark eyes—not the Face she is in search of, but 


she will try to make it do. 


She puts a hand on either side of it. ‘‘ Papa!” she cries. “‘ Papa!” 

Everybody shouts with laughter. 

Something funny has happened. She is lying in her berth pressed close 
against the wall. Then the berth begins to tilt and she is rolled over and 
over to the other side. On the other side she peers at the window and sees 


2 through it nothing but dark blue water. She sees Suzette sitting on the 


side of her bed drawing a stocking on one leg. The other leg dangles long 


and white. Again the berth tips and Nancy is rolled once more against the 
wall. She loves this being rolled over and over. She sits up, laughing 
gaily, her hair on end. In the passage a tray falls. There is a crash of broken 
dishes. She shrieks with laughter. 

‘“‘ Naughty little one!” cries Suzette. “ You care nothing for the 


_ sufferings of others ! And how I am to bath you and dress you in all this 


rolling, I can’t understand ! ” 
Nancy peers across at her. What is she talking about ? What do people 
say in their strange talkings ? She does not care. She cares only for herself 


and the Face she remembers. 


Suzette carries her into the bathroom. It is hot and steamy. Ellen and 
Elizabeth are there wet and shining. They are trying to dry themselves. 


_ They stagger about like drunken people. Suzette turns on the water and 
sets Nancy on her feet. First Ellen jostles her, then Elizabeth. She is 
thrown to the tiled floor bumping her head. She lies still a moment look- 


—_—- -—.* 


ing at the stars, then she screams. There are no preliminary grunts. The 
aK* 
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scream just leaps out of her. Suzette plunges her into water too hot for — 


comfort. She screams all the while she is bathed. The other children gaze 
at her in dismay. 

Now she sits, with pink eyelids and red nose, on Suzette’s knee before 
the breakfast table. The stewardess carries in three trays with large shining 
covers. The trays tilt terribly. If only they would fall! The dishes are 
held in place on the table by wooden frames. Suzette gives her cream of 


wheat with cream on it, but she pushes it away disdainfully, for she sees — 


the honey jar. The stewardess pours out a flood of Italian, Suzette a flood 
of French. Chérie tosses herself about the table uttering glad barks. 
Suzette feeds Nancy with large spoonfuls of honey. 

‘“‘ Me aime cou-cou ! ” She will say cou-cou for beaucoup. 

Poor Miss Bly is very sick. Her ruddy face has turned the colour of 
ashes. She longs only for land or death to relieve her sufferings. The 
three children stand in a row by the side of her berth gazing at her. She 
achieves a dreadful smile. She says to Suzette, ‘‘ You’ll have to look after 
them without my help until I recover . . . if ever I do.” 

Ellen translates this for Suzette. 

“ Take them away quickly ! ” cries Miss Bly and begins, to make strange 
animal noises. 

Nancy does not want to be taken away. She struggles with all her might 
to stay and watch Miss Bly being sick. Even Ellen and Elizabeth are 
reluctant to go, but they are obedient. 


Every one is warmly clad for the walk on deck but Nancy. Even Chérie ~ 


has her scarlet blanket. But Nancy, because she is a baby, 1s supposed not 
to feel the cold. Her little pink coat is of cashmere, her legs are bare, her 
little drawers amount to almost nothing. Her sisters hold her firmly by 
the hand. She has a queer feeling in the inside after so much honey. She 
wishes she had a chocolate. People smile at them as they pass and two 


ladies stop and speak to them, asking their names. The two elder ones tell © 


theirs, but Nancy doesn’t understand what the ladies are asking. She 
understands the heaving of the deck, the sharp coldness of the wind, and 
that she does not like all this. She gives two grunts, but they come to 
nothing. 

They walk the length of the promenade deck. She see windows with 
people sitting inside and wants to go in. She tries to pull her hands from 
her sisters’ hands. She tries to sit down. They drag her for a few steps and 
then turn and look patiently at Suzette. ws 

“* She won’t come,” they say. . | 

“* Ah, it is the magasin,” cries Suzette. ‘‘ She wants to see the toys.” 

Suzette lifts her and holds her with her face against the window of the 
shop, but that is not what she wants. The gaudy grinning animals and dolls 
frighten her. She shuts her eyes tightly, grunts and kicks. | 

* What do you want then, méchante ? ” She sets Nancy on her feet. 

Running to the next window she tries to see inside. Elizabeth comes 
and raises her. Just beyond the glass she sees a great room, richly dark and 


| 
| 
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full of people. She can almost touch Mama sitting at the nearest table 
with two young men. They are drinking out of little green glasses. One of 
the men is the man whose face is rather like the Face she longs for. She 
wants to go to him. She thumps the thick glass with her fist and calls: 
“Papa! Papa!” 
Mama looks over her shoulder, sees her children, frowns, and waves them 
away. Nancy goes screaming. She screams so that Suzette must take her 


_ down to the cabin. She begins to scream every time Suzette tries to take 


her out of it. 

In the afternoon Mama comes in and says this is ridiculous. She tells 
Suzette to take the children to the Punch and Judy show where they will 
be amused. Nancy is very tired. She allows herself to be led to the show 
and put in a little red chair. But the show horrifies her. She cannot bear 
the sight of Punch and his companions, the cacklings, the hittings on the 
head, the screams. If there is screaming to be done she will do it herself. 

She sinks in her chair till her clothes are all under her arms. She cries 
on a deep, bellowing note. Suzette hurries her back to the cabin. 

A couple of hours later Mama comes in again. She is distressed to see her 


child sitting sullenly thus. She tells Suzette to take her to the cinema where 


they are showing pictures of deserts and camels. 

Coat and bonnet are again donned. They find good seats. Nancy sits, 
heavy-eyed, staring at the strange scenes that flash by. She does not like 
them at all. She is very hungry and wishes for a chocolate. 

Suddenly her attention is drawn by the face of the hero of the picture. 
He has dark eyes and a small dark moustache. She contains herself until 
they shew a close-up of him, every hair of his moustache visible. She 
holds up her arms. 

“Papa! Papa!” she screams. 

Suzette has to carry her down to the cabin. Ellen and Elizabeth follow, 
deeply mortified. The four sit down in the little sitting-room. 

** It is cold here,” says Suzette, shivering. 

Ellen pushes the plug into the little electric heater. It does not work well 


_ but snaps, and sends out blue sparks. Nancy likes this but Suzette cries, 


‘Oh, oh, be careful! You'll be electrocuted !”” Then she looks sadly 


¥ at the children and adds, ‘‘ God help us all! I am going to be sick . . .” 
_ She goes to bed. 


A new life begins. The children must look after each other with the 


help of Mama and Rosa, the stewardess. In the morning Ellen and 


, 


_ Elizabeth dress Nancy. The three are all huddled together in the rolling 
er ° 3 . 
of the ship. They put on Nancy’s little drawers back to front. It takes 


_ them an age to get her into her clothes and they all shriek with laughter. 


‘Nancy is so small and light that the heaving of the floor does not trouble her 


go much as the others. She runs from Suzette’s bedside to Miss Bly’s, 


azing into their ghastly faces. 
4 tsa brings thems their meals—whatever they ask for—but the sweet is 
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always a surprise. Elizabeth has a meringue glacée. Ellen a bombe a la 
Napolitaine. Nancy a chocolate éclair. They try all the sweets in turn. 
They lead a gipsy life in the rolling ship. Their hair becomes tangled and 
no one cleans their finger-nails. They love Rosa because she brings them 


whatever they ask for. Ellen and Elizabeth begin to pick up a little Italian — 


and Nancy learns to say si instead of out. 
Because Suzette is so sick Nancy is put to sleep in the extra bed in 
Mama’s cabin. Long after midnight, when Mama comes to bed, she stands 


looking down at Nancy, thinking she is like a flower lying there so fragile, . 


with her fine hair in a halo and the blue shadows under her eyes. She 
bends down and kisses her. Once she snatches her up and stands swaying 
with her in her arms, holding her close and kissing her extravagantly. 
Nancy wakes and is frightened. She does not like the queer smell on 
Mama’s breath and turns her head from side to side to escape it, making a 
little mewing sound like an offended kitten. One terrible night Mama 
shuts the cabin door after her with a bang and at once begins to make a 
loud noise, half-laughing, half-crying. She sways up and down the 
cabin, her head thrown back. It is very bright for she has turned on all 
the lights. Nancy sits up in bed stricken by fear. She makes no sound, 
only stares in terror at Mama. The crying and the laughter become so 
loud that soon Miss Bly appears in her nightdress, clinging to the door for 
support. 

“* Oh, Mrs. Soller ! ” she cries, ‘‘ Please, please don’t do that ! ” 

Mama pays no attention to her except to scream more loudly. Then, 
like a ghost, Suzette appears. ““ Madame ! ” she cries. 


The two get Mama into a chair and try to take off her scarletslippers, 
but she struggles, saying frightening things to them and throwing them — 


from her. Then the stout little night steward appears. He talks soothingly 
in Italian and gives Mama something to drink out of a glass. After a little 
she becomes quiet and allows Miss Bly and Suzette to put her to bed. They 


are so sick they think that when they get back to their own beds they will 


die. Nobody pays any attention to Nancy. 


_ From this time Nancy is afraid of Mama. She hides behind the curtain | 
in the sitting-room when Mama comes in to see how they are getting on, __ 


and has to be pulled out. She shuts her eyes and holds her breath when 


Mama kisses her. When the children are alone she longs to tell the others — 


what happened in the night, but she cannot, for she knows only a few words 
and they a jargon of three tongues. | 
““ She wants to tell us something,” says Elizabeth. — 
“What is it, Baby darling?” asks Ellen, putting her face close to 
Nancy’s. But Nancy cannot tell. | 
“What do you suppose?” says Elizabeth. ‘“‘ We’re going to live in 
Paris and Cannes for ever and ever ! ” 
“ We'll be going in bathing soon,” says Ellen. 
Nancy stares up at them. “ Papa ! ” she says. 
The other'two look at each other. 


—— 
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“Sh,” says Elizabeth, putting her hand over Nancy’s mouth. “ You 
mustn’t say that.” 

“ We're not going to see him any more,” says Ellen. 

For days the ship has rolled from side to side. Now she changes her 
course and begins to pitch from bow to stern. Miss Bly and Suzette, who 


were beginning to recover, are now worse than ever. Foam flies past the 


windows of A deck where Mama sits in the lounge, drinking cocktails and 
smoking cigarettes in a long green holder. A boy in uniform takes Chérie 
for walks. She turns out her plumed toes and disdainfully sniffs the salt air. 

The children have come out into the passages to play. Nancy refuses to 
go on deck and, even if she would go, it is not safe for them to walk there 
unguarded in such rough weather. They run up and down the endless 
white enamelled passages in the glare of electric light. Ellen and Elizabeth 
make up games which they play by stepping only on certain of the black 
and white squares on the floor. 

Nancy is in a state of excitement. She makes so much noise that some of 
the passengers are tempted to complain of her. She screams continually, 


either with tears or laughter. Often she gives her little preliminary grunts, 


working herself up to one or the other, she does not care which. But she 
must have excitement. The other children try to keep her quiet, but it is 
impossible. With painful efforts Miss Bly and Suzette call to her from their 
beds, to no effect. Only at night, in the cabin with Mama, she is very 


- quiet, scarcely daring to breathe. She lies and hiccoughs quietly, for she 


has always a little wind on the stomach. Once she runs to hide from her 
_ sisters through the open door of a strange cabin. She creeps into the 
_ wardrobe, snuggles among the men’s clothes hanging there, and falls 


_ asleep. There is a frantic search for her and the South American gentle- 


- man, whose cabin it is, discovers her when he comes in to change his coat. 
_ When he opens the door of the wardrobe she falls out and bumps her head. 


He bends over her in mute astonishment as she lies holding her breath. 


_ She looks up into his shining dark eyes, sees his small black moustache. 
_ “ Papa!” she gasps. He snatches her up pouring out a flood of Spanish 


= a 


over her. It is too much. She cannot stand another way of talking. She 


screams and kicks him in the stomach. 


Miraculously the ship has stopped. She stands stock still beside a pier 


on which are spread a thousand articles of silk and leather in brilliant hues 
_ which dark-faced men, in flowing garments, offer for sale. Little jet black 
boys, each wearing a red fez, run about selling picture postcards. ‘The 
_ sky is blue. The sea is calm. There is an excursion ashore. 


Miraculously Miss Bly has recovered. The natural ruddy colour has 


returned to her cheeks. She has a woollen scarf about her neck, and 
_ Elizabeth and Ellen on either side, for they, too, are joining in the excursion. 
- Suzette is still sick and Nancy is left in the care of Rosa. She is the only 


passenger on deck. 
What a day! She, who has cried at least twenty times each day since 


; 
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sailing, does not shed a single tear, does not utter one scream. It is 


deliciously warm on the sunlit deck. She plants her feet on Rosa’s firm 
thighs, holds tight to Rosa’s neck, and gazes at the bright scene below from 
her safe height. When she is tired of this she frolics up and down the deck — 
with Chérie. Chérie is happy, too. She has left off her little red blanket. 
She gambols up and down, tossing her head, scarcely knowing what to do- 
with herself for joy. The deck stewards are her slaves. Rosa is Nancy’s 
slave. And soon she has a new one. He is a brown-faced sailor with bare ~ 
feet. He looks at her humbly, admiringly, as he approaches. And she © 
knows at once that she likes him. She struggles from Rosa’s lap and runs to ~ 
him, clasping his legs in her arms, putting her head between his knees. i} 
He tosses her into the air so that she soars like one of the white gulls — 
that fly about the ship. The sky is hers, the ship, the sailor and the sea. 
She crows with delight. | 
All day she goes from Rosa to the sailor from the sailor, to the deck 
stewards and Chérie, from them back to Rosa. She looks plump with 
happiness. The blue shadows fade beneath her eyes. She has her supper — 
on deck and is fast asleep before the others return. i 
Now they are landing. The sea is rough and the sky is heavy with rain. 
Her bare legs, dangling against Suzette’s side, are numb from cold. Poor 
Suzette is really too weak to carry her, but it is Miss Bly’s duty to look after 
the other children, and Mama carries Chérie. But strong hands guide 
Suzette as she descends the swaying slippery steps into the small boat, 
clutching Nancy. The sky, weary of holding the rain, lets it fall on them, 
even sends hail-stones after it. Nancy’s mouth is pulled definitely down at 
the corners. She gives wet little grunts into Suzette’s ear as they descend 
the steps. At each grunt Suzette feebly joggles her to keep her from crying. 
At last, with a terrible jar, they have got into the boat and have joined the 
others. Miss Bly is close beside them and Nancy sees, for the first time, 
the fuzzy hairs on her florid cheek. She does not like them at all. She 
turns away her eyes and sees Mama smoking and laughing with the South 
American gentleman. Mama blows a kiss to her. Nancy shuts her eyes 
tight and gives three preliminary grunts. 
“ Uh, ubh, uhhh . . .” she grunts on a crescendo. | 
Suzette is too weak to joggle her again. She sets her down. The boat 
moves to the accompaniment of Nancy’s screams. 
; Ellen and Elizabeth are in bathing-suits and Nancy isin a sun-suit which 
is almost nothing. They are walking down the sunny sands towards the 
sea. Suzette is sitting behind them on a bench with another nursemaid who 
keeps a perambulator constantly jiggling beneath a sleeping babe. The _ 
two older children run forward laughing, their white limbs gleaming. This 
is what they have been looking forward to for so long. By the time they 
reach the first wavelets they are almost out of breath and dance up and down 
in them, gasping. Nancy trudges after them reluctantly. The sand — 
hurts her tender soles. A sharp stone has almost cut one. The glare of 
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light hurts her eyes. She has an uncomfortable feeling in the stomach 
from something she has eaten on the way to the beach. She does not like 
this place at all. The hotel, with its massive, gilded pillars, its great stair- 
ways, is bad enough, but this is worse. Her mouth is down at the corners 
as she stands aside watching the gambols of her sisters. They run to her 
and try to lead her into the shallow water, but, at the first touch, she shrieks 


_ So that they drop her in consternation and throw timid glances over their 


shoulders toward Suzette. 
_Subdued, they turn away and Nancy is left to herself. She puts a toe 
gingerly into the water and withdraws it with a grunt, as the cold strikes 


her. Chills run along her spine. She gazes without hope across the sea. 


. . . [hen she remembers something. Vaguely at first, then more clearly, 
the Face that she has left behind, shapes itself in her mind. The dark eyes, 
the smiling mouth invite her. She thinks that if she goes straight forward, 


_ returning the way she has come, she will find it. She wants it terribly. 


Not minding the cold now, she walks straight out into the water. 
Suzette springs up with a cry and runs to her. She snatches her out of 


the water and carries her struggling back to the bench, where she places 


her between the other nursemaid and herself. They pour a flood of French 
upon her. 

“Ah, she is so naughty, this little one!” cries Suzette. “ One never 
knows what she will do next. Never can I relax myself and have peace but 


_ she must frighten me by some new naughtiness ! ” She jerks Nancy more 


firmly on to the bench. “‘ Now, you will sit here without moving while 
the other children, who are good, enjoy themselves ! ” She takes off her 


own shoes, emptying the sand out of them. 


Nancy is glad to be on the bench. It is much better than being down 
there at the water’s edge. In the screaming and struggling of the return 


_ she had forgotten what she had been going to do, forgotten the Face. She 
settles herself between the nursemaids with a hiccough. 


Now on the firm sand before her she sees a large footprint made by a 


- man’s heavy shoe. She regards it intently. Then, pointing to it, she raises 
_her eyes to Suzette’s face. 
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_“ Papa!” she says. 
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THE HAY WAGGON 


(An Autobiographical Incident) 


By ETHEL SMYTH 


OW it would surprise that beloved playfellow of our youth, 
Cousin Alex Hutchinson, to learn that what perhaps was nothing 
more than a vague dislike of drab, undecorative things was 
fanned by him into an almost insane aversion from what he con- 
sidered the only pure brand of religion—that of the Low Church party! 
Captain Hutchinson, R.A., was Instructor at the Woolwich Academy, and 
though I was only eight, I somehow guessed that my father, who com- 
manded the Artillery Brigade at Woolwich, did not quite approve of 
officers preaching to their men ; otherwise he liked and respected this” 
husband of a favourite niece. } 
We ourselves lived at Sidcup, and the supreme holiday treat was being — 
sent off in the brougham to lunch with this childless couple who adored 
children. Before starting we had to promise not to open the doors and 
jump to our deaths—a danger that seemed remote, for there were no inside - 
handles. But as an ounce of prevention is better than a peck of promises, 
once we were inside the windows were securely corked up and the door 
handles corded to the carriage lamps. This no matter how stifling the 
weather, and although driving in a shut carriage always made us feel, andj 
~ sometimes be, sick. 
When I was nine, my father was given command of the Artillery at 
Aldershot and we moved to Frimhurst near Frimley. The Hutchinsons 
were frequent visitors, and I think the trouble began at a Charity Bazaar 
to which Cousin Alex insisted on taking us—probably because the cele- 
brated Lord Radstock was to improve the occasion. I have told elsewhere 
how we loathed that saintly man—his unctuous smile and white-maggot- 
like appearance, but did not record our disgust at being urged, because it _ 
was for charity, to purchase ridiculous objects we should never use, such 
as penwipers, and horrid peaky cardboard things embroidered in wool- _ 
work texts and designed to contain ‘“‘ combings.” We lacked moral 
courage to stand up to Cousin Alex, but the thing rankled. 
__ The Hay Waggon tragedy that brought matters to a head, causing my 
idol to totter on his pedestal, and undermining his marked partiality for 
myself, happened on this wise. 
One Saturday in the holidays Cousin Alex proposed a fishing expedition 
to Mitchett Lake—a charming piece of water on the old Basingstoke Canal, — 
which runs peer rimhurst. Saturday was pocket-money day, the flat rate 
of 2d. a week being raised to 3d. when a brave show of adequately-rooted 
weeds could be exhibited to the gardener. Having the maximum wage in 
hand we suggested a passing call at the sweetshop ; but alas “‘ not two treats 
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in one day !”” was an inexorable rule, so we tramped the two miles along 
the towing path unsolaced by pear drops but nevertheless in tearing 


- Spirits. 


After the fishing came a pic-nic tea, and we set off homewards laden with 
a few of the muddy little perch and roach that inhabit canals, and which, 
as broiled by oneself on the schoolroom fire for supper, are more delicious 
than all the trout and salmon of later years. Suddenly I caught sight of a 
queer-looking object standing against a haystack close to the towing path. 

What on earth’s that ? ” I asked, stopping short. And when Cousin Alex 
replied “A hay-waggon,” I really thought he must be going blind or some- 


thing. “I bet you anything it’s mot a waggon,” I cried. “‘ Done,” said 


Cousin Alex, “I bet you it’s a blue hay-waggon with red wheels. And if 
you lose, that 3d. which is burning a hole in your pocket can be spent in 
Charity.” 

In a mental condition approaching dementia I rushed on ahead, and 


_ pointing to a cumbrous machine for slicing mangel-wurzles, ‘There !” 


I cried triumphantly, “ you see it’s not a hay-waggon! . . . I’ve won the 


bet!” “ Stop a bit,” said Cousin Alex walking on quietly, “ I wasn’t 


talking of that thing ; this is what J was talking about!’ And lo ! on the 
far side of the haystack, noted by him on the outward journey but not by 
me, stood a bright blue hay waggon with red wheels ! ‘‘ And now,” he 
said, holding out his hand, “‘ what about that 3d.?”’ 

For the moment I was paralysed—stricken dumb by dismay. Then, 


bursting into floods of tears, in a voice that must have sent the finny brood 
- scuttering into the weeds, I bellowed : 


MeHALE CHARITY!” 
O what a change in that face, generally radiant with fun and friendli- 


ness ! could that be his voice, speaking with a terrible, measured aloofness 


in which glittered frozen anger? “I never intended to take the money,” he 
_ said, “it was only a joke. But what is not a joke is the wickedness of the 
_ words you have just spoken. When you get home go down on your knees 


_and ask God to forgive you.” 


* * * 


The walk home was wrecked. We all felt shy of a Cousin Alex we had 


never met before (though I expect his soldiers had), and for my part I was 
anxiously weighing the chances of being commanded, as punishment, to 
_ put the fatal 3d. in the plate next day at Morning Service. But contrition 
_ was neither felt nor expressed, the matter found no mention in my prayers, 
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and next day all I put in the plate was the statutary penny handed us on the 
way to Church by our merciful Papa. But Cousin Alex was never again as 


fond of me as he had been before Hay Waggon day, and this made me rather 
unhappy ; for whether from vanity or some other reason, then, as now, I 
liked being liked. 

Were one capable at the age of 10 of ethical analysis I wonder how I 
should have judged this painful affair? Childhood’s thoughts are short, 
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short thoughts (also exceedingly muddled ones), but I think what I felt at 
the time was : firstly, that I had been tricked into what might turn out to 
be an inconvenient confession—that of preferring peardrops to charity ; 
secondly, that though it may have been a joke I didn’t consider that sort of | 
joke laughable ; and thirdly—this I recall with absolute distinctness— 
that the finale of many confused reflections on the subject was always 
“* That’s what comes of being so dreadfully religious ! ”’ i 

I quite see now that the joke really was funny, in Cousin Alex’s best vein, 
and all would have been well if he had merely told me I was a silly little 
girl and chaffed me unmercifully all the way home. It was the tragic twist 
he gave the matter that was so infernally all wrong, and I think any child 
in my position would be justified in muttering savagely to itself “‘ 'That’s 
what comes of being so dreadfully religious.” 

Years pass ; one becomes larger in mind, as in waist, and apt to qualify 
the life out of one’s violent statements. Yet as I write I still seem to catch 
a murmur in my 1932 heart that sounds uncommonly like: “ It all came 
from being so dreadfully religious.” 
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AT THE MAISON DIEU 


A Strange Episode 
By CHARLES HODGES 


“Oh let us never never doubt what nobody is sure about.” (H. Belloc) 


I 


HE Rev. Philip Featherby was on his knees in the Maison Dieu. 
The scene, however, was not really quite so devotional as it 
sounds ; for the Maison Dieu, belying its name, was not an 
oratory or even a meeting-house, but a museum; and the 
reverend father was not engaged in prayer, but in polishing up one of the 
exhibits. The kneeling priest made a striking and impressive picture, 
with his longish snow-white hair and keen deeply-lined face ; though a 
face which erred if anything, on the intellectual rather than on the spiritual 
side. A parallel to his history can be found in that of many a cleric who 
has given himself to the service of Mother Church, only to find her a 
somewhat absentminded and forgetful, if an easy-going and indulgent 
Alma Mater. He had been presented, some 45 years previously, to the 
living of Little Snoring-cum-Snibston in the Midlands, by the Arch- 
deacon, after earnest consultation with the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
fact was, those in authority hardly knew what to do with a man who 
was distinctly gifted but not quite what a church official would describe as 
“safe.” He had a disconcerting habit of making rather startling observa- 
‘tions at Diocesan and Ruridecanal Conferences: observations which, 
though perfectly true, had the effect of causing those sitting on the plat- 
form to appear slightly ridiculous. The living of Little Snoring, having 
fallen vacant and being some seven miles from the nearest railway station, 
‘seemed to offer a natural and simple solution to all episcopal and archi- 
diaconal difficulties. Young Mr. Featherby was duly instituted, inducted 
and, spiritually speaking, “ put on the spot.” The Bishop, in the course of 
‘a quiet chat at the vicarage after the service, dwelt on the supreme import- 
ance of small country parishes (especially those without railway stations) 
compared with large town ones ; and assured the newly fledged incumbent 
that he would watch his future career with the greatest interest. His 
Lordship then hastily swallowed a cup of tea and a buttered bun, drove 
back to his cathedral city, and twelve years later died. His successor never 
‘succeeded in finding Little Snoring on the map. Philip Featherby ceased 
to be even a name to Archibald Pilchester, his spiritual overlord and Father 
in God. 
_ Snibston was a sinecure pure and simple. The church was no more 
than a heap of stones in the middle of a field, and the parishioners entirely 
bovine, ovine or porcine. Little Snoring was little better. The few humans 
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who made up his diminutive flock were almost more bovine than the beasts | 
they tended. Close contact with beefs and muttons began to have a marked ~ 
effect on Father Featherby’s character and customs. He soon gave up. 
dressing for dinner and, eventually, for breakfast ; though, to his credit 
be it said, he never slept in his shirt. His outlook became more and more 
bounded by hedges and ditches, by seedtime and harvest. ‘Theology tended 
to give place to horticulture ; his thoughts descended from the heavens 
above to the earth beneath, and the wurzels under the earth. Hecould no 
longer give you the ins and outs of the Symmachian controversy or explain 
the precise difference between homoousios and homoiousios ; but he could 
tell you, without turning up any text books, that you put in shallots on the 
shortest day and dig them up on the longest ; and that vegetable marrow 
seeds are all the better for being carried about in the waistcoat pocket for 
some time before being planted. He became more rural than the rusti 
themselves. The light faded from the hills ; turnips blurred his yision mo 


beetroots blotted out the stars. He was running to seed. It is only fair to 
say that he did not give up without a struggle. He once spent a whole day 
travelling to Pilchester and back to move an amendment, which eventually 
fell to the ground for lack of a seconder. On another occasion he read 
paper at a ruridecanal chapter on, “‘ The curious effect of cabbages upon the 
country clergy.” But these were isolated and spasmodic efforts. ‘The tide 
of rusticity was coming in apace. He gurgled, he spluttered ; and then, as" 
many a better man before him, he threw up his arms and sank beneath — 
the bucolic waves. The still waters closed over his head ; and no one in 
gaiters ever saw his face again. 

As time went on Philip grew middle aged and then old. After twelve 
years of vegetating, he became a vegetable ; and after another twelve of — 
fossilising, a fossil. Then at last and quite suddenly, strange though it 
may sound, he discovered in that remote ecclesiastical backwater an outlet 
for those talents which the authorities had kept, or shall we say (for perhaps 
it was fifty-fifty) connived at being kept laid up in a napkin. One day when © 
working in his kitchen garden Featherby noticed that he was digging up 
more earthenware pots than he was potatoes. His curiosity being aroused, — 
he carried his excavations further and discovered a Roman beaker among 
the runner beans. While still more extensive mining operations brought to 
light coins among the carrots, hairpins among the horse raddish, bracelets 
among the broccoli and Samian ware all mixed up with the roots of the 
celery. It was clear that his little parish was situated on the top of an | 
old Roman settlement ; and here was the cemetery on the very glebe. 
From that moment he became an impassioned and single-eyed archaeolo- 
gist ; determined and quite indefatigable. He threw himself into his new _ 
pursuit as he had never thrown himself into his parish. His sapping imple- 
ments knew neither moth nor rust, his pickaxe shone as beaten brass and _ 
his spade as the polished corner of the temple. Where ever it was possible _ 
to dig, he dug. He dug in the road, in the cornfields, in the allotments. _ 
- Parishioners even became nervous of being buried in the churchyard, so 
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profoundly did they dread his spade, so wholesome was the awe in which 
they held his pick. In a few years he had got together a no mean collection 
of Roman Antiquities. Henceforth he lived not so much for his people as 
for his pots ; until it came to be said in the village that if he was as success- 
ful in finding lost sheep as he was in finding lost shards, Satan would be 
obliged to come to church simply for the sake of someone to talk to. 

In the course of time his collection overflowed from his study into the 
attic, from the attic into the spareroom, and, to the despair of his cook- 
housekeeper, was just advancing upon the pantry, when the old Maison 
Dieu was condemned by the R.D.C. as being unfit for human habitation. 
It was an old religious establishment founded by Henry III to house a 
Master and twelve brethren ; and when the corporation was dissolved by 
Bluff King Hal, who pocketed the proceeds, it fell into disrepair, and was 
eventually converted into a couple of cottages. But the converter, living in 
Tudor times, considered ornamentation more important than sanitation ; 

_hence the condemnation of the house by a body of clean-minded if clod- 
fated councillors, who, looking at life through lavatory windows, thought 
of happiness in terms of hygiene, and had no eye for beauty apart from 
baths. Consequently, the cloisters lacking cloak-rooms, must as a matter 
of course, in their opinion, be demolished. Mr. Featherby, however, 
saw his chance and seized it. He issued a moving appeal to the county, 
scraped together a sum large enough to keep the building standing, and 
having at last convinced the council that dead men need no drains, the 
building was allowed to stand, if used solely for the purposes of a museum— 


with the added proviso that no one was to be permitted to sleep on the 


premises. Whereupon the vicar packed up his beloved collection and 
gently spread it beneath that hospitable roof. Thus it came about that the 


old Maison Dieu, intended to house pious men of divine learning, now 


harboured nothing more human or more divine than a vast amount of 
_ broken crockery, a bushel or so of beads, coins, hairpins, wire ornaments 
and what not, and about enough human bones to make up half a dozen 
complete Romans. ee 

__ But what began as a hobby soon became an obsession. Even the vicar’s 
_ sermons became little more than archaeological disquisitions, with perhaps a 
_ prophet or a patriarch dragged into the peroration to give some kind of homi- 
_lectical flavouring. For instance, when preaching on the parable of the 
buried talents he began, “ Last Thursday I was digging in Badger’s Wood, 
_and curiously enough I found, not it is true, a talent of silver, but what was 
_ quite as interesting a silver denarius of the reign of the Emperor Tre- 
-bonianus. Now the remarkable thing about this coin . . .” and the rest 
of the discourse was pure numismatics, except that at the end he remarked 
that Moses expressly forbade lending out money upon usury. On another 
_ occasion taking as his text ‘‘ He shall break it as the breaking of the potters 
vessel,’ he plunged without any preamble into the heart of his subject : 
“Tn the absence of Mrs. Croucher, who, as you probably know, dear 
people, has been ordered by her medical adviser to take a three months 
§ 2L 
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holiday on the Riviera, I seized the opportunity, too good to be lost, to 
ascertain what rich treasures were lying concealed beneath the smooth 
green sward of that croquet lawn of which she is so inordinately proud. 
Scarcely had I turned half a dozen sods when my spade struck against a 
hard object which gave forth a hollow sound. On carefully removing the 
surrounding earth what did I find but an exquisite olla shaped beaker 
belonging to the second half of the first century. Unfortunately it was 
broken into several fragments. Now I would have you remember, dear 
brethren, that the art of the potter . . .”” Then followed a profound, but 
profane lecture on ceramics, which was only saved from pure secularity 
by the minatory passage with which it closed. “‘ Except ye repent ye shall 

all be dashed in pieces, to quote the psalmist, like a potter’s vessel.” 

But even such a perfunctory allusion to the future was itself suite 
exceptional. The fault of Mr. Featherby’s pulpit oratory was the undue 
emphasis laid upon the “as it was in, or near, the beginning,” to the 
exclusion of the “is now ” or, “ ever shall be”; and consequently 
while sinners live in the present and saints in the future, the Little Snoring- 
ites and Snibstonians were encouraged to slumber in the dim and distant | 
past. The vicar seldom drew their attention to those future flames that 
never shall be quenched, preferring to speak of those past flames which, 
alas ! were damped down when the last pot had been fired in the kiln, and 
the last potter had fled before the savage onslaught of the heathen invader 
In short he was absorbed less in the fruits of the spirit than in the fruits of 
his spade. 

Hour after hour he would potter about in the midst of his pots and 
paterae; dusting, polishing, arranging and rearranging his treasures. 
As he grew older, his grew more and more infirm, and some hinted that 
his weakness was not altogether confined to his body. Now he was seldom 
seen outside the Maison Dieu. The parish clerk had to drag him almost — 
by force to a service or a sickbed ; and there is little doubt that had it not 
been for the embargo placed upon persons sleeping in, he would have 
left the vicarage and taken up his abode there altogether. 

But we have kept Mr. Featherby rather a long time upon his knees— 
certainly longer, we must confess, than he was wont to spend in spiritual _ 
exercises. It was a sultry afternoon, and, mopping his brow, he struggled _ 
off the floor and into his armchair. He gazed with a proprietary, almost a _ 
paternal, air at the objects around him, all so neatly classified and labelled 
in his own precise handwriting. It is true that those labels had not all been — 
allowed to pass unquestioned. Many and wordy were the battles he had 
fought on their behalf; for Mr. Featherby, like all antiquarians, was 
dogged and dogmatic to a degree. He not only thought he knew, he knew 
he knew. Very often when members of this or that archaeological society 
came to examine his collection, some nosey old thing in whiskers would 
struggle to his feet and: 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” he would burble into his beard, “ I am sure we have all 
enjoyed Mr. Featherby’s most able description of his valuable finds. But 
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interesting though his conjectures undoubtedly are, from many of his 
conclusions I must beg to differ in toto.” Then the fat would be in the 


_ fire. Barely able to restrain himself until the pestilential old pantaloon had 


said his say, the curator would pounce upon him, pulverise him, dis- 
embowel him, turn him inside out and upside down, now shaking him as a 
dog a rat, now gulping at him greedily as a pike gobbling up a gudgeon, 
until there was nothing left of the erstwhile antiquary but his beard and 
his boots and the palms of his hands. Nothing infuriated Featherby more 
than to have doubts cast upon his assumptions, or to have his conclusions 
_ Set aside as mere conjectures. Who should know what these things were 


_ if not himself? Were they not his children out of mother earth ? A 


mother’s tender care might cease towards a child borne by her, as said the 
prophet, but his care towards his offspring was so unremitting that its 
cessation even for an instant, was quite unthinkable. There was that 


__ bronze figure of Minerva for example, the gem of his collection. It was a 


bit of a puzzle, he admitted. It was about three inches high and welded to 
a V-shaped piece of iron somewhat bent. To attempt to straighten it would 
_be to risk snapping it in two. Now it stated expressly on the label that it 


; was from the top of a Roman standard. Yet some self-opinionated old 


buffer from the Society of Antiquaries having examined it in the most 
perfunctory way, had the impertinence to assert that it was probably the 
hilt of a small dagger! It took Featherby over half an hour to convince 


him of his error ; to point out that the jointure of the bronze handle to 


the blade would not be of sufficient strength to stand the strain which 


__ would be imposed upon it were it used either as a knife or a dagger. Even 


then it was clear that the fellow gave in more from physical fatigue than 


_ from any real conviction. Yes, many a gory fight had he waged on that 


roofed-in battle field ; and the floor must be soaked with the blood of 


‘ slaughtered antiquarians. But he had always conquered in the end ; 
and it was many a long day since any archaeological adversary had ventured 


~ 
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_ to cross swords with him or dispute his ground. They knew better. Even 
_ representatives from the British Museum, who sometimes looked over his 


collection in order to fix the date of some doubtful bit of pottery, waved 


_ the white flag and retreated from their position at the first sign of approach- 
ing battle. So it was with the smile of an old warrior who had not fought in 


a 


_ yain for the Fatherland, or a lioness who had successfully defended her 
cubs, that he looked round benignly upon the miscellaneous assortment 


_ of antiques and curios, for each of which he felt a mother’s love, if not 


- indeed, a miser’s lust ; then closing his eyes, began to nod. 


II 
He sat up with a start on hearing footsteps ascending the stairs. Visitors 


to the museum were not so frequent as to dull the pleasure of displaying 


his wares; for Roman pottery appeals to the elect rather than to the 
masses. There are some things which the Great British Public refuses to 
look at, even if permitted to do so free of charge, and Roman remains is, 
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or are, one of them. So sleepy though he was, old Featherby felt his 
pulses quicken and the blood course more rapidly through his veins, at the 
prospect of a discussion, or better still a discourse upon his favourite topicys 
to those willing to hear and able to understand. Imagine then his surprise, 
when the door at the further end of the room opened, and two young men > 
appeared, dressed completely and quite correctly as Roman soldiers. The 
shock, however, was only momentary. They were doubtless on their way 
to some pageant or carnival, and wanted to verify some little detail of their 
costume. He had frequently been consulted for some such purpose ; but — 
it certainly did not make his visitors less interesting. He shouted them a _ 
cheery welcome. But apparently they did not hear; for, pausing before 
one of the glass show cases, they looked round them in evident bewilder- 
ment. 

“‘ Good Lord,” exclaimed the first. ‘‘ Where ’ave we got to ? ” 

“’Oly Moses,”’ cried the second, after a brief pause, “ I dunno.” 
Father Featherby stiffened in his chair; his original diagnosis was 
clearly incorrect. Perhaps the fellows had blown in from some travelling — 
circus. Their whole demeanour suggested that they had come to scoff. 
Would they remain to worship ? To his growing chagrin he heard a series 

of chuckles escape their lips. 

“ Didjer ever see such a collection of junk ? ” sniggered the first. 

“‘ Somebody’s been robbin’ the dustbins I should fink.” 
‘An’ the bloke must ’ave been barmy what wrote out the labels,” 
roared the second, pointing out various objects which seemed to cause 

him considerable amusement. 

“* And pray what is wrong with the labels ? ’? demanded the curator, in a 
choking voice. 

But they were still unaware of his presence. They had halted before a 
piece of pottery occupying a place of honour on a wooden stand, for it 
was the pride of old Featherby’s eye. It was a very rare specimen, indeed 
almost unique. The British Museum authorities had made several 
attempts to get hold of it; but the curator would sooner have trafficked 
in flesh and blood outright than have sold one of the least of his children, 
not to mention one of the greatest. But in the breast of his two visitors it 
excited nothing but ribald mirth. 

“ Blessed if they ’aven’t got one of them hold hoil jars,” he laughed, 
what was ’anded out to the troops to grease the blinkin’ chariot wheels 
wiv ! An what’s more, see what’s wrote on it!” He drew the attention of 
his companion to the label which read as follows :— 

“A Baby’s Feeding Bottle.” 

“ Of sandy red brown clay, coated black. It has a small spout with a very 
small hole in it. Probably it was buried over the body of a child, all trace 
of which has completely disappeared.” 

“ Strike me pink,!” shouted the other, rocking with laughter, “ If 
that ain’t the furry limit ! ”’ 

But if “ furry ” was intended to be taken in the sense of “ utmost,” 


ce 
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a highest,” or “extreme,” he was evidently mistaken; for the next 

moment his eye alighted on something, to employ his own vernacular, 
- even “ furrier.” This was none other than the gem of the whole collection, 

the bronze Minerva, to which reference has already been made. 

“ Look ’ere Paulinus ! Gor ’blimey! If they ’aven’t got ’old of one of 
them blinkin’ putty knives we ’ad when we was buildin’ hold Verulanius’s 
_ villa, An’ they’ve got the brass to say it come orf the top of a Roman 
_ stendard. We shouldn’t arf ’ave looked a bunch of guys marchin’ along 
be’ind thet!” 

“Yus,” replied the other, with a vulgar guffaw, “ not ’arf!” He re- 
_ flected a moment and then added, “ But they were ’andy little himplements. 

There was a fectery where they made ’em dahn Sussex way. Hi was 

stationed there once, and saw ’em being turned out in ’undreds. Hi alus 

liked that old gurl on the ’andle. Yer see she was nice and comfy in yer 

_ porm ” ; and he put out his hand to pick it up in order to give his friend a 
practical demonstration. 

During this conversation poor old Featherby had been growing more and 

“more apoplectic. Several times he had tried to intervene, but his tongue 

was glued to the roof of his mouth, his feet to the floor, and his person to 

the chair in which he was sitting. He was powerless to speak or move. 

With increasing horror he saw the Roman, or whoever he was, put his 
_ hand straight through the protecting glass, which might just as well not 
_ have been there, and pick up the bronze ornament. Summoning all his 
_ willpower the curator leapt to his feet and shouted. 

“Hi! Put it down ! You’re not allowed to touch the exhibits, damn you ! ” 
_ The Romans melted away, and Featherby found himself sitting bolt 
_ upright in his chair, with the sun pouring down on his head. 

“ Phew ! Its hot,’ he muttered, wiping his forehead. “ ‘This weather 
_ makes one feel just like a lump of putty!” “‘ What’s that? Who was, 
_ talking about putty just now? Oh, of course, that ridiculous dream !”’ 
_ probably suggested, he assured himself, by some Bernard Shaw buffoonery 
_ which he vaguely remembered. He got up feeling a little shaken, and looked 
affectionately at the small figure of Minerva.. 
“Putty knife ! Ha! Ha! How Professor Doldrums would laugh if he 
told him! Putty knife, what rubbish! And yet . . .? Now he came to 
- look at it, the blade, if it was a blade, was not unlike that of a modern putty 
knife. Was it after all intended to be bent? Could it ...? Had he 
been ...? Butif ...? Then old Frowselton .. .! 
He sat down at the table and scribbled the following memoranda : 
_ “ Putty—did Romans use? Any trace of p. in any existing R. villa? 
Is there an R.p.—knife extant ? What is Latin for ‘ Putty’? 


Ill 
Mr. Featherby had barely finished jotting down these interesting 
matters for future investigation, when again he heard the sound of foot- 
_ steps coming up the creaking stairs. 
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Who could it be this time, he wondered, amusing himself by trying | 
to expect the unexpected. He wouldn’t be surprised if it were Julius 
Caesar ! If this was an exaggeration, it would certainly be true to say that 
if it had been Julius Caesar, he would have been considerably less sur- 
prised than he actually was. For the two visitors who entered, gave him the 
impression at first sight of being completely bare, bald, and blue. 

“ Of course,” he told himself, when he had had time to recover from 
his astonishment, “ this is simply a recurrence of my silly dream. These 
are evidently Ancient Britons painted with woad. Boadicea will probably - 
come in in a moment. I must have dropped off to sleep again.” : 

However, on submitting himself to the recognised pinching test, 
applied first to one part of his body and then another, he was surprised 
to find that this was not the case. He was wide awake. He then discovere 
on closer inspection, that his first impression was partly erroneous. The 
visitors were not naked, but covered with what seemed to be a very thin 
coating of rubber, so thin that if a rubber solution had been poured over — 
them, and left to dry, it would not have looked very different ; and as it 
afterwards turned out that was practically what it was. { | 

“‘ Excuse me sir,”’ said the first stranger, advancing towards him, “‘ Hav 
I the honour of addressing the curator ? ”’ 

“‘ Well er—yes,” he replied, rising to his feet, and, in spite of himself, 
shaking the proffered hand. 

_ “Tam very proud to make your acquaintance. My name is Professor 

C.F. 1445. This is my friend Dr. J.B. 5738, who is a great authority on 
ancient Englishology. We have just come over from Australia. I can’t 
say I admire your rocket system. It took us a solid ten minutes. Your 
rockets are not only very slow, but there are very few of them.” a 

““ We have a good display on the fifth of November,” stammered Mr. 
Featherby, not quite knowing what to say. The two strangers laughed 
heartily at what they evidently took to be a whimsical double entendre. 

“‘T am very anxious for my friend to see your incomparable collection. 
The fame of it is world wide.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Mr. Featherby, beaming with pleasure at 
the flattering allusion to his museum, “‘ But surely your strange costume 
requires some little explanation ? ”’ 

“ Oh there’s nothing really very new about it,” the Professor replied. _ 
“The fashion must surely have reached even Little Snoring by this time : _ 
though I see that you still cling to the old fashioned steel filings, Mr. 
Curator.”’ | 

Puzzled by the Professor’s allusions to his own clothes, Featherby | 
looked down and was amazed to find that he was covered from head to foot _ 
with little stiff hairs, not unlike the coat of a wire-haired terrier, or the nap — 
of an old-fashioned beaver. 


“I don’t understand,” he gasped. | 
_ “Oh its perfectly simple,” was the reply. “ This method of dressing 
is a great improvement on the old plan of magnetising one’s body with 
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electric wire, and then rolling in a heap of steel filings. The question of 
the battery was always a beastly nuisance. I see that you have your’s 
_ Strapped to your back. But there is always the danger of the battery running 
down at the wrong moment. Ever since the Prime Minister’s little contre- 
temps . . .’’ The two men laughed heartily. 
“ What was that ? ” asked the curator. “I don’t think I heard of it.” 
“It is clear that you do not read the newspapers,” said the Professor 
smiling. “ What happened was this. The Prime Minister was addressing 
the women’s branch of the Primrose League at the Albert Hall. He was 
immaculately dressed in a suit of black and white steel filings, when 
_ suddenly the magnetic current ceased to flow ! It was a most embarrassing 
situation ! They had to cover him with primroses until a new battery 
could be procured.” 
“ Dear, dear,” Mr. Featherby exclaimed, “ how very distressing ! ” 
“Yes, it was decidedly awkward,” the Professor agreed. ‘‘ And some 
attribute his subsequent defeat at the polls entirely to this unhappy 
Incident. Punch, whose style of humour during the last two or three 
hundred years has been steadily growing more and more continental, 
came out with a cartoon headed, “ Prime Minister’s Sex-Appeal to the 
_ Country.’ Hardly cricket, perhaps, but what could you expect ? Anyhow, 
‘it sounded the death knell of the old style of dressing. A new fashion was 
just coming in from Bechuanaland, and swept the entire continent.” 
_ “ But what is this new style?’ asked Mr. Featherby, feeling that he 
- must have dropped some threads somewhere and trying desperately to 
_ pick them up. “I seldom go out now, and as you rightly observe have 
long since given up reading the daily press.” 
“Before emerging from your bath,” the Professor explained, “* you 
_ simply pour in a little liquid rubber. You then add a few drops of bicar- 
_ bonate of glycerine ; and when you step out you are not only bone dry, but 
- completely dressed into the bargain. ‘The time saved 1s prodigious, and it 
has the additional advantage of keeping your body at exactly the same 
_ temperature summer and winter.” ee 
“It sounds ideal,” laughed Mr. Featherby, who was beginning to feel 
~ more at home. “ But unfortunately I haven’t got a bath at the vicarage. 
I tried to persuade the ecclesiastical commissioners to put one in, but they 
_ said it was quite unnecessary.” a eae 
Again the two men laughed, but this time in rather a forced manner, 
exchanging questioning glances, as though they could not quite make out 
_ what the old fellow was driving at. : 

_ “ But time is getting on,” said the Professor. ‘“ We have come to discuss 
serious matters of Archaeology, and yet here we are chattering idly about 
_ the latest Bechuanaland fashions, just like a parcel of school girls. Perhaps, 
_ Mr. Curator, you will be kind enough to begin by showing us your ex- 
_ quisite collection of Zardine tins rea 
| Mr. Featherby felt as though someone had suddenly banged him on the 
head with a coal hammer. 
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“T beg your pardon ? ” he stammered. - 

“Your Zardine tins,” the Professor repeated. “I understand the 
Snoring-Snibston collection is one of the finest in Europe, if not in the | 
World. Ah ! here we are.” He stepped to a show case in the middle of the — 
room, and he and his companion stood in front of it and spoke together — 
in awestruck whispers. They were evidently deeply impressed by what : 
they saw. Old Featherby stepped up behind and looked over their . 


shoulders. It was the case which ordinarily contained the finest specimens 
of his amphorae and grave groups. Picture his astonishment when he saw 
that it was filled with nothing but very ancient, rusty and dilapidated 
sardine tins. They were so old that all the wording had long since 
disappeared. P| 
“It was due entirely to the curator’s invaluable research work,” the — 
Professor explained to his friend, “‘ that we are acquainted with the word 
‘ Zardine ’ at all. By the careful study of innumerable tins, and portions 
of tins, for there are very few complete specimens (the one in front of us is 
probably the finest we possess), by comparing and collating the tins, by 
submitting them to the most minute chemical and analytical examinations, _ 
by photographing them under the microscope and in other ways, he was” 
able to discover what were later indentations and what were the remains of 
letters, stamped as they originally were in slight relief. Time came when 
he had discovered all but the initial letter. The excitement was intense. 
The archaeological world was divided into two camps. One half con- 
jectured that the missing letter was J. and the other half P. Was it Jardine 
or Pardine ? That was the question over which many heads were cracked 
and friendships broken. Feelings at last became so embittered that no J-ite 
would marry into the family of a P-ite ; and no P-ite would ride in the 
same rocket as a J-ite. ‘Then just when the excitement was at its height our | 
friend made his astonishing discovery. He proved conclusively that the 
missing letter was neither J nor P, but Z ! And this is the very tin by which 
he proved it. It bears the trace of one letter only, but as‘luck would have 
it that letter is the initial one ; and although portions of it have been 
ee there is still enough left to show quite unmistakeably, that it was - 
a Z! 
“‘ But what is a Zardine ? ” asked his friend, who in spite of his profound 
scholarship had evidently but skimmed the surface of this abstruse study. 
It was a question that a learned judge and twelve learned counsel had 
once decided, after many months of wrangling, at a cost of some 
£50,000. But the speakers were evidently unaware of this judicial ruling. 
“Ah,” he replied, with a knowing smile, ‘“ you’ve spilt a bibful, as the 
old Red Indians used to say. In other words you’ve opened up a very wide 
subject. There are almost as many opinions about it as there are archaeolo- 
gists. Some think they were boxes in which ladies of fashion kept their 
precious perfumes. The costly metal of which they are contrived, and the 
faint aroma which can be detected still clinging to some of the tins lend 
support to this theory. Others, however, reject this theory altogether. 
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_ They say that those who belong to this school of thought have been 


entirely mislead by the box-like appearance of the—to use a technical 


_ expression—tin. They point out that the edges are even now extremely 


sharp. Can we have here then something in the nature of what they called 
‘ Safety Razors’? For you must remember that in those early times, as 
late indeed as the paper age, not only did bristles sprout from men’s skulls 
and chins, but even ladies suffered from what they called “ Unwanted 


_ hair.’ Was this some kind of barber’s instrument .. .? however, in the 


presence of the curator I cannot presume to give any opinion. I must refer 
you to the fountainhead. This learned antiquary is the greatest living 


_ Zardinologist, but I doubt whether even he could give you any decided 
_ answer to that question ; certainly not in the few hours at our disposal.” 


= “Perhaps we might look round the museum first,” Mr. Featherby 
suggested, feeling the ground once again liquefying beneath his feet. 

“ As you please,” assented the Professor, bowing courteously. 

But if Mr. Featherby had hoped to restore confidence in himself by 
establishing contact with his collection, he was grieviously mistaken ; 


_ for to his unutterable horror he noted that hardly a thing in the room 


remained the same. The whole museum wore the appearance of an 
elaborate and somewhat laboured practical joke. Yet it was unthink- 


_ able that these two staid antiquarians could have been guilty of such a 


schoolboy prank. Articles evidently picked at random out of the nearest 


rubbish dump, had been placed in the cases, and bore solemn and preten- 


- tious labels. For instance, the skeleton of an umbrella with the handle 


i and placed side by side, what were beyond all doubt the top of a slop pail, 
labelled, “ Tin hat worn during the Great Boer War’ ’; and a once white 


“s 


missing was labelled, “‘ Instrument of Flagellation 14. cent. 

A gramophone record, which had been broken into about fifty pieces 
and glued together with the utmost care, was described as a writing tablet, 
probably Roman, 3rd or 4th cent. 

Two potted meat jars and a pickle bottle bore the label “ Toilet set of a 
lady of fashion, 18th cent.” 

A show case inscribed, ‘‘ The evolution of the hat of war,” contained a 
Roman helmet, which Mr. Featherby was somewhat relieved to recognise 
as one of his own, and two or three of a later period. But it also included a 


_ saucepan, accompanied by a useful little sketch which might have been a 


portrait of Tweedledum or Tweedledee, showing exactly how it was worn ; 


~ enamelled, but now much battered washing bowl, which the writer stated 


was also worn during the Great War. Whoever was responsible for ticket- 


al 
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ing these exhibits evidently considered the two wars identical. 


A small pickled-onion bottle was dismissed briefly as “A Lachry- 


matory, of uncertain date.” __ < 
The undercarriage of a child’s perambulator was described, “ Back- 


s axle of a Rolls Royce, a very primitive vehicle used by English Aborigines, 


early 20th cent.” 
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A set of false teeth, complete with gold plate, was labelled, “ Gold and 
ivory tiara, or lady’s head ornament, 19th cent.” 


A ducking stool, which he recognised as an old friend, being one of the : 
few things from his own collection not of Roman origin, was labelled, to 


his utter mystification, “‘ Cure for tennis tantrums, late 2oth cent.” 


A bottle which had evidently contained one of Mr. Heintz’s 57 varieties — 
was thus described: ‘ Cylinderical flask, Roman or British, probably — 
1st cent.” With the note beneath, “ Rarely has a Roman or British ceme- — 


tery yielded a glass vessel of such classic beauty of contour.” 


Another case was filled with a number of assorted horse-shoes. The — 


label simply bore a note of interrogation. 


“Ah,” said the Professor gleefully, “‘ Here we come to another great — 


antiquarian riddle. What was the purpose for which these strange objects 
were constructed ? Some think they were musical instruments, somewhat 


analagous to a Jew’s Harp, some instruments of torture, some both. — 
Others again advance the theory that they were some kind of charm or — 
talisman to bring good luck, or avert evil spirits. Professor Addlepate on — 
the contrary, argues strongly in favour of their being mascots, which the — 
people of those days, for reasons we cannot now determine, used to nailto — 
the bonnets of their autobarouches, as they called the weird conveyances — 


in which they crawled like slugs from one spot to another. But when all 


is said and done, they remain one of the great mysteries of Archaeology, — 


and one which, at this time of day will, I fear, never be completely 
unravelled.” 
“You silly asses,” cried the exasperated Mr. Featherby, “‘ They are 
ordinary horse-shoes.” 
The Doctor raised his eyebrows and smiled superciliously at the 
Professor. 
_ “ Pve heard of a Puss in Boots,” he said sotto voce, “‘ But never of a horse 
in shoes. I’m afraid the old chap is getting a little rocky in the upper 
storey. To hear him talk,” he continued, glad of the opportunity to air his 


classical knowledge, ‘“‘ you might think he is what the ancients used to 


call Blotto.” 
“ Yes, they say he has been getting very wild in his ideas for a long time,” 


replied the Professor under his breath. ‘‘ Getting past his work I fear. He 


must be a very great age.” 


“ In face not so much an archaeologist as a Noah’sarkaeologist,” laughed 
the Doctor, who in spite of being an antiquarian was a bit of a wag in his 


way. He nudged his companion, and the two men enjoyed their little joke 


together. 
During this colloquy Mr. Featherby had been gazing at a heap of stones 


on the floor, which he recognised as having come from Little Snoring 


church. One was a corbel grotesquely carved in the shape of a fox wearing a 
mitre, another was a purbeck marble capital representing a rural dean with 
something like a goose’s beak. The inscription stated that they came from 
either Little Snoring or Snibston church, but as the site of both had been 
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lost, and could not now be identified, it was impossible to say definitely 
from which they had come. Above the stones was an imaginary picture 
showing the exterior of Little Snoring church, reconstructed by an artist, 
who at least had the grace to add to his superb conception the word, 
“ Conjectural.” The building was the shape of a pineapple and painted a 
number of vivid colours, in which peagreen and magenta predominated. 
Mr. Featherby marvelled at the ingenuity which could deduce such a 
polychromatic pineapple from a mitred fox or a razor-billed rural dean. 

The visitors followed Mr. Featherby’s gaze. 

“ Surely,” said the Doctor in some surprise, ‘‘ Little Snoring did not 
have a church all to itself ? Why in those days there can have hardly have 
been more than ten thousand inhabitants ! ” 

“There were probably not so many,” his friend replied, “‘ but you must 
remember, my dear Doctor, that three thousand years ago people did not 
go to church by catupult as they do to-day ; and therefore the churches 
had to be built much closer together. In those days they would have 


- considered three churches for the whole of England a very meagre 
~ allowance.” 


4 
~ 


Mr. Featherby again tried to collect his scattered wits ; but with about 
as much success as a child trying to pick up hundreds and thousands off 
Margate sands. 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow and turned without much 
hope to the next picture. It was a photograph, but three dimensional, not, 
like all he had ever seen, the view of a one eyed man; and it looked 
not unlike a large bluebottle from which some cruel child had ruthlessly 
torn the wings. He learned from the title that it was the first rocket to 
carry a human being from London to Manchester, thereby winning the 
London Mercury prize of ten thousand celluloid dollars. The date given 
was A.D. 4632. This was beyond a joke ! 

Nevertheless, just when his head was buzzing like a bee in a bottle, and 


he was struggling most ineffectually to plant his feet on some terra which 


was reasonably firma, he caught sight of the little bronze figure of Minerva. 
** Ah, thank God,” he cried, breathing a sigh of relief, “ thank God 
that at least they haven’t dared to lay their sacrilegious hands on you!” 


He went and looked at it tenderly, like a mother looking at a baby she had 
lost at a school treat and had just had returned. At the sight of it he felt 
reassured. Here at any rate was some sign of returning sanity. He must 


hang on to it ; for it was something familiar, something that had remained 
_ the same ; unchanging in a changing world. Yes, it was just the same, or— 


- er—well—er nearly the same. But now he came to look at it, it did seem to 
have got a little rubbed. Surely it was more worn at the edges than it 


used to be, and the Gorgoneion on the breast of the goddess was quite 
smooth, instead of standing out, as it ought to do, in sharp relief. 


Nonsense ! His eyesight was failing a little, that was all. It was his goddess 


right enough ; she, before whose crystal shrine he had spent so many 
~ hours in silent adoration. His brain could play no monkey tricks with her. 
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He would keep his eyes fixed on her. He would refuse to look at anything 
else until his mental balance was fully restored. So he resolved. But 
unfortunately, there is nothing harder to control or to keep in subjection — 
than the eye; and Featherby in making this resolution had sadly over- 
estimated his own powers. For at this moment some imp of mischief, 
some meddlesome Puck or some interfering pigwidgin, we cannot say for — 
certain who or what, but some curst and knavish sprite from the spectral 
regions, prompted the poor old gentleman, doubtless out of sheer devil- 
ment, to lower his eyes from his lady love to her label. Had he resisted the — 
impulse he might have been alive at this hour. But, alas, he did not. The — 
label simply read : 
“ Back-scratcher, 1932 (circa.)” : 
There was a loud crash as Mr. Featherby fell to the floor, and in falling 
oyerturned a case of funerary ware. ! 


* * * * 


The Doctor said Featherby had had a stroke and that death must have 
been almost instantaneous. He attributed it to the fact that the old man 
had been sleeping in the hot sun with his head unprotected. The deceased 
clergyman directed in his will that he should be buried at twice the usual 
depth. Was he seeking to elude the excavator’s spade ? 
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PARSON WOODFORDE 
By SIR F. D. MAC KINNON 


“I breakfasted, dined, &c. again at home.” 


OWADAYS one can read in bed without fear of committing 
parricide and matricide and fratricide, or endangering bagmen 
anywhere. Those who follow this pleasant practice have had 
3 need, in the last seven years, to find six or seven inches of space 
in their bedside shelves to accommodate the five volumes of The Diary of a 
_ Country Parson.* It is the perfect bedside book, slow moving and unruffled 
as the Wensum under Lenwade bridge, charming as the pleasantest 
people it depicts (who are surely Mr. and Mrs. Custance), soporific as the 
dullest of the Diarist’s sermons must have been. 
How delightful are many of his artless sentences! ‘‘ Mrs. Baldwin 
seems to be of a gloomy complexion—with a Beard.” “ This being our 
gracious Queen Charlotte’s Birth Day I fired my Blunderbuss with 3 
Charges of Powder in it and a good deal of Paper—and gave 3 Cheers ” 
(all by himself, apparently). “‘ Mr. Charles Townsend of Honingham 
called on me this morning. . . . He caught me on the hop, busy in my 
garden, and dressed in my cotton morning gown, old Wigg and Hat.” 
_ “ Nancy and Self were very merry this Evening.” ‘“‘ Mrs. Goodall a squint- 
ing old Lady, sensible but very bold and rather Satirical.” “ Left of 
_ playing Cards with Nancy, she owes me o. 4.6. She was very sulky all Day 
_ to Day and Evening ”’ (he relented, and played again four days later) ; 
“ Feb.12 . . . I sent Nancy and Betsy Davy Yesterday Morn to Coventry 
and have not as yet spoke to either of them. Feb. 13 . . . Nancy and 
_ Betsy not sent for from Coventry as yet. Feb. 14 . . . Nancy and Betsy 
_ Davy called home this Aft. from Coventry.” “ Miss Woodforde rather 
pert this morning.” ‘“‘ Mrs. Custance very tasty in a pretty Garter blue 
Sattin Hat, after the most fashionable rate.” “ In part of Nancy’s Brother’s 
Letter to her to day he does not say anything promising in favour of Jenny 
Pounsett’s intended Husband, Grove, that he is a one or two Bottle Hunter, 
and a little of the Coxcomb about him.” “ Neville Custance is a very 
_chuff Boy indeed as I ever saw, seemed displeased and cross with every- 
_thing—would not eat a bit of Cake when brought to him. Says little or 
nothing to any body and when he does speak, it is in a bluff and very rough 
& bluff way. He is not at all like his Brother or Sister in Temper.” “ May 
12... Gave Nancy to day before Dinner a ten Pound Note a erOe 
the last Year due in January 1800 to her, but did not give before, for 
- Reasons of pertness.” 
_ How different a world it was when there were no post office or station 
clocks, and no time-signals broadcast, so that you were lucky if you were 


within half an hour of the right time ! 
pe 
_ *The Diary of a Country Parson. Edited by John Beresford, Oxford University Press. 


Five Volumes, 12s. 6d. each. 
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20 Nov. (1791) Sunday. . . .Mr. and Mrs. Custance with Mr. and Mrs. Willm. 
Beauchamp at Church. They did not come to Church till I was reading the first } 
Lesson, owing to our clocks being so different, Mine full half an hour faster. 


And almost a month later, ‘‘ Mr. Du Quesne came here on foot about 2 — 
o’clock by my Clock (which by the way is full half an Hour too fast).” 
And how different a world ‘when scenes of clerical life could be such as 
these : 


5 March 1786 (Sunday). Mr. Wilson [the Curate of Lyng] called here whilst I 
was at dinner to day. . . Sunday I hear is the only Day that he dares go out, being 
so much in debt and Bailiffs after him. 

14 July 1801. . . . Mr. Maynard [Rector of Morton, the nearest village to Weston] 
dined and spent the Afternoon with us. Mrs. Custance and Lady Bacon met him as 
they came near my House and he appeared to them disguised in Liquor ; which, I 
heard afterwards was the case—he having been to Mr. Mann’s to name a Child, they 
perhaps urging him to drink. . . .Mr. Maynard left us about 7 this Evening and 
perfectly sober & well. I would not by no means push the Glass on fast as I was _ 
uneasy about his drinking too much this Morn’ at Manns he having been there to 
name Mann’s child. 

g May 1801. Mr. Beevor [a Curate] being in the King’s Bench Prison and is to 
continue there for some little time yet for challenging Capt. Pain. 


4 Jan. 1802. Mr. Foster told us that Mr. Jeanes [Rector] of Witchingham was in 
the King’s Bench. 


I wonder if the Rector of Weston would have had a happier life if Betsy 
White had been faithful to him. On 28 May, 1774 “I went home with 
Betsy White and had some talk with her concerning my making her mine 
when an opportunity offered and she was not averse to it at all.” But 
when next he meets her, on 16 September 1775, she has become Mrs. 
Webster. “ [She] spoke as usual to me, but I said little to her, being shy, 
as she has proved herself to me a mere Jilt.” Thereafter year by year 
celibacy grows upon him. Almost the only instance of anything approach- 
ing dalliance is on 6 September 1779—“‘ ‘To Nancy Hossy late my Sister’s _ 
Maid for making some Handkerchiefs for me, etc.—gave her—o.2.6. I 
gave her coming away being a pretty Girl one Kiss.” a 

But I suspect that Mrs. Davy might have married him, if she had cared — 
to do so, and if she had played her cards well. He first meets her in April 
1775, when he goes to inspect his new living with his parson friend Cooke. — 
“Mrs. Davey . . . seems to be fond of Mr. Cooke. She is a very young 
widow but has two children.” By the end of 1780 he and Nancy have 


become pretty intimate with Mrs. Davy and her daughter Betsy. On 31 
December, 1780 : a 


2h er 


We were very merry indeed after Supper till 12. Nancy and Betsie Davy locked 


me into the great Parlour, and both fell on me and pulled my Wigg almost to Pieces 
—I paid them for it however. } 


In January Mrs. Davy comes to stay as well as her daughter : 


21 Jan... .Mrs. Davie, Nancy and Betsy gave me a good trimming this evening. 
Jan. 24 I was sadly used this evening by Mrs. Davie, Nancy and Betsy, had my 
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money picked out of my Pocket of o .11 .6....3 Feb. Mrs. Davie and Nancy made 
me up an Apple Pye Bed last night. 12 Feb. We did not go to bed until after 12 this 
night. . . . We were as merry as we could be, I took of Mrs. Davie’s Garter tonight 
and kept it. I gave her my pair of Garters and I am to have her other tomorrow. 
But then something seems to have happened to put Mrs. Davy into dis- 
favour. By 30 June following—“ Nancy by being with Mrs. Davy had 
learned some of her extravagant Notions, and talked very high all day. I 


talked with her against such foolish Notions.” However on 6 August 
_ following he “‘ Gave Mrs. Davie a very genteel Cork Screw this afternoon.” 
_ She and Betsy continue to be constant visitors at the parsonage, but there 
_ 1s no more exchanging of garters. Then on 15 July 1784 we read of 


Mrs. Davy’s going to Pulham yesterday on a Love Affair with a Mr. Rand who 
went with her and came back with her, but Matters however could not be settled 
then. Mr. Rand is a man of very good Fortune, keeps a Carriage, and is an Apothe- 


= Cary. 
Five days later this has a startling sequel. Woodforde goes to tea with Mrs. 


Davy at Mattishall, and the Rector of Mattishall, Mr. Smith, was to have 


been there. But he 


Went for London this morning very suddenly and much discomposed. The 

_ Cause of it is this, Mrs. Davy had a letter this morning from Mr. Rand who is 
distracted after her, the Contents of which were communicated to Mr. Smith, which 
made him almost frantic, he immediately made Mrs. Davy an Offer to marry her 
after his mother’s Decease, what answer was returned I know not, but he marched 


from Mattishall directly. Mrs. Davy was extremely low and uneasy about it. 


_ This seems to have got rid of the apothecary who kept his carriage, for he 


is not mentioned again. But Mrs. Davy managed to lose the Rector of 
- Mattishall also. On 8 June 1785 Woodforde writes: “I dreamt very 


much last Night, of Mr. Smith and Mrs. Davy and that connection entirely 


_ broke of—I told Nancy of it at breakfast.”” Upon a summons to go to Mrs. 
_ Davy Nancy goes next day “ to spend a few days with her, as she is very 
low from what has lately happened by Mr. Smith.” On 21 Dec. Mrs. 
Davy has been “ taken exceeding ill about the late disagreeable Affair with 
Mr. Smith . . . it has almost made her distracted, she is very unhappy.” 


b- 
rae 
aS 


Fight days later the diarist 


¥ 


had a long Letter from Mr. Smith this morning concerning Mrs. Davy and him- 


a self, wherein he lays the whole blame on her in a late affair accusing her for her too 


great familiarity to one Clarkson. 


And then on 18 Feb. 1786 (just after Nancy and Betsy Davy had spent 
_their three days at Coventry) : 


vite BU cast WON 


: 
3 
= 
‘ 


Mr. Smith. . . .sent me a note this Morn’ to desire me to meet him in Weston 
_ Churchyard privately, which I accordingly did, and there I stayed with him near an 
_ Hour, talking over the Affair between him and Mrs. Davy—by which he made out 
that Mrs. Davy was as artful and bad as any Woman could be. It surprised me 
astonishingly indeed. 


A little over a year later Mrs. Davy calls, and “ I did not ask her to call on 
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her return. . . . [she] behaved as free as if nothing had been said respect- 
ing her character by Mr. Smith. She is grown much fatter than she was. 
I never knew a Woman of much greater Effrontery.”” A few days later : 
Nancy told me this Evening that Mrs. Davy had had an offer of marriage made 
her, but not said whom—also that her Daughter Betsy had had an offer also from _ 
young Walker. . . .The above are very great Secrets. =. 


. > 
Betsy Davy, of whom on 26 August 1785 he speaks as “ my dear girl ’ $ 
from whom “I was sorry to part,” also falls into complete disfavour, 
“Her intended,” Walker, turns out a scamp and a spendthrift, and 
fortunately dies. Woodforde has the satisfaction of burying him at Weston” 
on 29 April 1790: “ There was not the least Description on the Coffin” 
or any kind of Ornament, quite plain and uncoloured. At Quadrille this 
Evening won 0.1.0.”” Nearly two months before he had written of him : ; 
He [Walker] now proves to be one of the most profligate, wicked, artful, ungrate- 
ful, and deceiving Wretches I ever heard of, I never liked him. I believe Mother. 
Davy and Daughter also to be very cunning, close and not without much Art. I 
never wish to meet them at my House none of the 3. 4 
Finally in April 1792 “‘ Mr. Priest saw Betsy Davy with a young Man with 
her supposed to be her intended one Saml. Burcham Son of the Brewer 
Burcham.” And that is the last we hear of either Betsy or her mother. y 
wonder whether Betsy ever became Mrs. Samuel Burcham, and whether 
her mother ever married any one. ‘ 

But I would still more like to know whether Betty Dade became Mrs. 
Benjamin Leggatt or Mrs. Thomas Leggatt. Mr. Beresford might surely 
have tried to find out from the Weston or other register. On 22 June 180 
Betty, one of the Parson’s maids, is but poorly and weak : 
Nancy thinks that it is owing to a Love Affair with my farming man & Servant, 
Ben. Leggatt who hath for a long time taken notice of her. . . .Whether he now 
slights her or not, I cannot say. I hope he hath not been too intimate with her. 


On 8 September 1801 : 


It is reported that Betty hath turned off Ben, and that she hath accepted of an _ 
Offer made her on Sunday last by a Thomas Leggatt or Ringland a small farmer. .. . 
and about her own Age, 36 years, or rather little older. I think that she hath not used 
Ben well in not declaring her intention to him first of all. 

So on Sunday, 27 September, “‘ Ben abused Betty this evening on his hear- 
ing that she had accepted his Cousin Thos. Leggatt of Ringland for a 
Paramour.” On 11 October, however, “‘ Betty and Tom Leggatts Connee- 
tion all done with and Ben accepted again by her.” And then, on 28 June 
1801, “ Thos. Leggatt & Betty again talked off.’’ And so the matrimonial 
fates of Betty and Benjamin and Thomas are left in uncertainty. 
Very many readers, I am sure, are grateful to the Editor for having pro- 
duced these five delectable volumes. But I fancy that many of them may 
make some reserves in their gratitude. Beresford is not far in alphabetical 


order from Braybrooke. When Lord Braybrooke published the Diary of 
Pepys in 1825, he wrote in his preface : “aq 
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As he was in the habit of recording the most trifling occurrences of his life it 
became absolutely necessary to curtail the MS. materially. . .. My principal study 
_ in making the selection has been to omit nothing of public interest. 
And so the pompous peer gave the world every dull detail about the Duke 
of York, but left out the story of Deb. Willet : and the world had to wait 
sixty-eight years before it could know, thanks to Wheatley, the real Pepys. 
Mr. Beresford in his last preface thanks Miss Phyllis Jones for copying 
the MS.: from internal evidence it is obvious that she did this most 
carefully. ‘The admirable index is the work of Mrs. Patmore. It remained 
| apparently for Mr. Beresford to decide what Miss Jones should copy or 
omit, and to provide the notes. He had not Lord Braybrooke’s opportunity 
of going wrong in what he prints or omits : for all that Woodforde wrote 
is the divine chit-chat of triviality. Many of us regret that it was not 
possible to print every word of the diaries, even if that would have resulted, 
as he says in his first preface, in “‘ a dozen stout volumes at least.” But in 
his annotations Mr. Beresford is unfortunately fired with the Braybrookian 
notion about “ public interest.” Long notes about English politics, or the 
course of the French Revolution, are prompted by some chance reference 
of the Diarist. On 23 Dec. 1783 the Parson happens to write: ‘‘ Great 
Debates in both Houses of Parliament about the East India Bill being 
rejected by the Lords, having passed the Commons.” To which the Editor 
thinks fit to append a note in 40 lines of small print, which begins: “ If 
the reader desires to have some understanding of the political situation in 
‘England between December 1783 and April 1784, he must endure the 
following, very brief historical disquisition,” No, Mr. Beresford, the 
judicious reader desires nothing of the sort. He does not endure the dis- 
‘quisition ; he skips it. en 
_ As the wrong pegs on which to hang editorial comment are thus chosen, 
the right ones are left bare. Perhaps it was easy enough to condense an 
account of “ the political situation in England ” from “ Lecky’s England 
in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. V, pp. 229-60,” but it would need a lot of 
troublesome research to explain what exactly was meant by the entry on 
19 Feb. 1782: “‘ Nancy sent Mrs. Custance a new Silk Buffon of the spot- 
netting, this morning, as a present to her. She made it up also in the Buffon 
Fashion, she having borrowed Mrs. Custance’s Machine.” Don’t talk 
to me of the political situation! Tell me what was a Buffon, and what was 
the machine to make it. What was ‘“ my Ermine old Hat and Wigg ” 
that the Parson was wearing on 2 Oct. 1779 ? What was “ a Paper of steel 
Sand ” that he bought for 5d. on g Oct. 1783 ? What was the “ leer lawn 
Handkerchief and the Queen’s Lace as it is called for her Stays ” that Mrs. 
Custance gave Nancy on 23 Oct. 1781 ? What was “ the Charter ”’ that 
figures in so many menus ? What is the meaning of “ He fights cunning, 
a phrase used of Beckham the Net-Maker, whom the Diarist won't allow 
to mend his “ dragg Net ” at the parsonage, because “‘ I know him to be 
an expensive Boarder” ? What was playing a “Sans Prendre Vole ”’ at 


Quandrille, and ‘‘ Bonum Securum ”’ at Loo ? What were “ Kitty-boots ””? 
= 2M 
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What was the “‘ Iron-Cat, alias Trisram,” which Mr. Priest bought at an 
auction and sold to Woodforde for 3/6? What was a ‘“ Barley Goff ’” 
from which a poor man had a bad fall in a fit ? What was “ Jaccanant 
Muslin,” of which on 18 April 1797 the Diarist bought three yards for 
18/-, which will make me 6 Cravatts ” ? What exactly did Johnny Reeves 
mean when on 1 August 1798 he said of “‘ my Patty-Cow,” that “ she is 
tail-shotten and hath something of the Gargut ” ? What was the “‘ choak- 
ing Line ” that relieved the cow Beauty on g April 1802 ? Does the Mattis- 
hall Gaunt still attract the Bettys of Weston, or the fair at Horsburgh 
St. Faith’s still flourish ? , 

These are surely the sort of things that might have been explained, or 
questions answered, in brief notes. Some of them, it is true, can be found 
in the Oxford Dictionary. But the reader in bed will not have that 
elephantine work to his hand. And if he is in his study there is the grave 
difficulty that if you get out a volume to look up a word you cannot help 
looking at other words for an hour or two. 

The Dictionary will explain some of these problems. Buffon, for 
example, was “‘ a projecting covering of gauze or linen for a lady’s breast, 
much worn about 1750.” I suppose Mrs. Robinson (Perdita) in Romney’s 
lovely picture of her is wearing a buffon. The Parson says that on 29 Nov. 
1797 Briton came home “ almost shrammed with cold and Snow together ”: 
and the Dictionary will tell you that “‘ shram ”’ is a dialect word meaning 
“to benumb or paralyse with cold,” with quotations ranging from 1787 
to “‘ 1898: Thomas Hardy, Wessex Poems, ‘ Half shrammed to death ’.” 
In March, 1791 the diarist has a “‘ Stiony ”’ on his right eye-lid, which he 
cures by rubbing with the tail of his black coat. (Oh ! if one could see 
that operation in progress !) The Dictionary will tell you that ‘‘ Stiony ” 
is a dialect variation of ‘‘ Stiany,” which was the original name for what is _ 
now known as a Sty: and Sty came from Stiany by “ back-formation,” 
as if “‘ Stiany ”’ was “ Sty on the eye.” On 2 Jan. 1792 ‘‘ Mason of Sparham > 
with his Bell-harp . . . gave us his Annual Musick for about half an 
Hour, gave 1.6.” The Dictionary defines a bell-harp as “‘a musical 
instrument of the string kind, thus called from the common players on it 
swinging it about, as a bell on its basis.” 

When one of the strangest omissions of the Dictionary is made good it 
might be illustrated by dozens of quotations from the Diary. Sub voc 
Entertainment the Dictionary only has a note: “ Johnson (1755) assigns 
to the word a specific allusion to the lower comedy.” But the technical 
meaning of a second small piece, usually a farce, is very common. The 
Diary, 22 Jan. 1778, “ The Play was The Maid of the Oaks . . . and the 
Entertainment was The Deuce is in Him.” So in Evelina (Letter XX), the 
play at Drury Lane was Love for Love, and ‘“‘ the Entertainment was, The 
Deuce is in Him, which Lord Orville observed to be the most finished and 
elegant petite préce that was ever written in English.” j 

Lastly, to have done with words, the O.E.D. defines “ Jericho ” as 
meaning a place of retirement or concealment, or a place far away, as in 
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“send to Jericho.” Woodforde can supply another meaning, viz., house 
of office, or privy, his being in the garden. On 26 April 1780 : ‘‘ Busy in 
painting some boarding in my Wall Garden which was put up to prevent 
people in the Kitchen seeing those who had occasion to go to Jericho.” 
This “ boarding-Skreen to Jericho ” was injured in a high wind on 21 
January 1802. 

The Editor is surely wrong in his note on the entry of 16 July 1800, in 
which he attributes to Mr. Custance an objection to the “ old and un- 
healthy custom ” of burial in the church. Mr. Custance clearly had no 
such view, for three of his own children were buried in the church. (See 
entries 10 November 1785 and 4 October 1788.) What the Squire objected 
to was the burial of Mrs. Mann and Mr. Bush in the church. (In fact this 
should be Mr. Buck ; see g May 1800.) Mrs. Mann was a farmer’s widow, 
and Mr. Buck was a farmer who had ceased to live in Weston parish. (See 

30 October 1799 and 6 May 1800.) Mr. Custance probably thought that 
burial in the church should be reserved for the quality, and that the church- 
yard provided lying snug enough for farmers and their wives. 

One more small bone I would pick with Mr. Beresford. He gives at the 

_ end of his fourth volume a reproduction of a map of Norfolk of 1808. It is 
on so small a scale as to be almost useless. For my part I have often read 
the diary with a one inch Ordnance map by me: that makes his journeys 
and the abodes of his friends much more intelligible. But what I would 
have begged of the Editor is a large scale map of Weston parish and a little 
beyond. If it could not show us where Billy Bidewell lived, or Cary had his 

- shop, at any rate we could be helped to picture Weston House, the Rectory, 

the Church, the Heart (or The White Hart), the White Horse (on the 
way to Honingham), Church Street, the fall gate at Ling, Car Cross, 
Blackerfield, Greensgate, Risings, France Green, Odnam’s Green, and the 

_ Brakes. 

But better than having any map is to go to Weston. In the summer of 

~ 1930, when in Suffolk, I went off in a small car by myself with the Provost 

_ of Eton’s Suffolk and Norfolk (delightful book !) on the seat beside me. For 

a week I wandered about the two counties, and one day came to Weston 

~ Longville. I daresay there are fewer houses in the parish now, but I 

don’t suppose Woodforde would find very great changes except in two 
serious things—the rebuilding of his own Parsonage, and the demolition 
of Weston House. The Hart, or Heart, as he also spells it, is still there, 
close to the church and admirably picturesque, but it is now called The 

Eagle. The Custance Arms were “ Or, an eagle displayed gules, charged 

_ on the breast with a star of six points of the first.” So I suspect that the 

~ Hart may have become the Eagle through an intermediate stage as The 

- Custance Arms. The Eagle is kept by a charming old lady, Mrs. Bates ; 
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- you get the key of the church from her. When I applied for it she said, 
_* Ah, you have been reading Parson Woodforde’s Diary. We have so 
many come to see his grave. We are very proud of him.” When I took the 
key back to her, and stayed talking for a little, another applicant for it 


a a 


ON 
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arrived : I guessed from a brief conversation that he was a Cambridge 
don. : oe 
The church, All Saints, is a pleasant building, but in a county of such 
notable churches not conspicuous. Dr. James has nothing to say of its 
architecture or archaeology, though of course he refers to the Parson’s 
volumes of “ calm delightful reading.”’ Perhaps the most notable thing in 
it is the Perpendicular chancel screen of wood, with fifteenth-century 
painted figures, a good deal defaced. There are two big square pews, 
one no doubt the old appanage of Weston House. James Woodforde is 
buried in the north aisle. Upon the floor is a lozenge-shaped stone in- 
scribed ‘‘ M.S. J. Woodforde. 1803.” On the wall above it, but a little 
to the west, is the pleasant tablet ‘‘ erected by his nephew William & Anna 


Maria Woodforde his niece as a token of their sincere regard for his many 
VIRTUES.” Mr. Beresford gives a photograph of this in his fifth volume. 
I did not want to see the new Rectory, and Mrs. Bates told me it was” 


no good trying to see Weston House because it had lately been pulled down 


for the sake of its mahogany doors, mantelpieces, and other fittings. I 
was tempted to call on the Rector, but I thought he might perhaps be tired » 
of visits from the devotees of his predecessor. I should have liked to ask — 
him if among his parish archives he still possessed the Register Book that — 


Mr. Custance presented to the parish in February 1783. 
On a fly leaf of my copy of the second volume two cuttings from The 


4 


Times are pasted. The first is an advertisement from the back page of the — 
issue of 31 March 1926. Headed by a picture of Weston House, square — 


built with a pediment, an obviously delightful mansion, this runs : 


By order of the Executors of the late Col. Custance. The Weston House Estate 
....2585 acres....four miles of Trout and Coarse fishing in the Wensum... .beautiful — 
Adam Residence, containing three reception and billiard rooms, boudoir, and ten — 


family and visitors’ bedrooms, six maids’ and five men’s bedrooms ; characteristic 
decorations. . . .Excellent gardens and very pretty park— 


and so forth. The house may have been after the Adam style, but I do not 
think it was built by those famous brothers: there is no mention of it in 
Mr. A. T. Bolton’s two fine volumes on their work. Indeed from passages 
in the first volume of the Diary I infer that the house was built in 1781, 
and that the architect was Mr. Rawlins. In his early time at Weston 
Woodforde speaks of “ my Squire ” as ‘‘ of Ringland,” which is the parish 
to the east of Weston, and refers to his “ old Hall,” e.g. on 3 May 1780, 
when they started from the Hart to beat the bounds. But on 1 April 1781 : 
Nancy and myself took a walk this afternoon to Mr. Custance’s new Hall stayed 
there an Hour and returned. . . .Nancy. . . .walked up to the top Rooms tho’ the 
stair Case has no Rail to it as yet, and looks dangerous to go up. 


On 2 August 1781 “ Mr. & Mrs. Custance got into their new House for 
the first time to sleep there.” On 30 August Nancy and he dine, “ at Mr. 


ce 


Custance’s and Mr. Rawlins (Mr. Custance’s Architect) also dined with 


us to day.”” And on 4 October Nancy and he dine again, and “ spent a very 
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agreeable day at the New Hall”; on which occasion “ Mr. Rawlins the 
Architect ” was also at dinner. Later in the diary the Custance home is 
always called Weston House. 

The other cutting is from The Times of 5 March 1927, and is an account 


of the sale of the contents of Weston House, a four days sale by a Norwich 
firm. This 


included many important articles, which realized high prices. . . .The fine suite of 
mahogany book cases, with moulded and dental cornices, astragal glazed trellis 
doors, and fluted friezes, nearly 50 feet in all, brought £370 ; a 30 in. Chippendale 
mahogany table with pierced side brackets in the Chinese style—s8 guineas ; a set 
___ of four and two elbow Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, with carved wheel and hooped 
_ backs—400 guineas ; a set of six Chippendale mahogany chairs with curved backs— 
£240 ; a fine set of 10 richly carved Chippendale chairs of Chinese design, seats 
upholstered in crimson damask—f820. 


_and so on. How suggestive is that item—so feet of glazed bookcases—of the 
country house library, one of the most delightful places in the world! I re- 
member just such another in a house I visited forty years ago—a long, low 
room, with the glazed cases ranged all its length, theirshelves filled by the end 
of the eighteenth century with calf-bound volumes, and from a happy lack 
of space never added to in the days of cloth. And the books perhaps never 
disturbed except by some prying visitor, or at an annual cleaning. There, 
or in the like, one could find delightful things—the original Spectators 
collected and bound, is one that I remember. That house is not pulled 
down, but it is now a school, which is nearly as sad a fate. I don’t know 
what became of the bookcases, but a few years ago I attended the sale of 
the books at Sotheby’s: a first edition of Gray’s Elegy,bound up with 
trash, was one of the plums. 

So the Custance regime at Weston is ended. The estate, including the 
‘Manor of Tye Hall, was bought in 1726 for £/5,000 from William Rookwood 
by John Custance, Alderman and Linendraper of Norwich. The family 
lasted at Weston for just 200 years, which I suppose is well above the 
average length of a family’s tenure of a country house. The thing that 
chiefly made these large houses possible in the eighteenth century was the 
abundant supply of servants and the lowness of their wages. “ Six maids’ 
and five men’s bedrooms ”’ in the Times advertisement is significant, and 
there would be coachman, grooms, and gardeners as well. The Custances 
usually have out their coach and four to convey them about a mile to 
Weston Church. Parson Woodforde, having “two in family” and an 
ncome of about £400 a year, keeps two maids, two men, and a boy, and 
the total wages of all five amount to about £30 a year. On 22 January 
1791 he records that his cook maid, Nanny Kaye, has given notice to leave 
at Lady Day, “as she intends then to enter into the marriage state.” There 
‘ollows no resort to advertisement or to a registry office. ‘Two days later, 
4 January, ‘“ I had 2 Girls come to offer themselves this Morn ! ”” On 22 
ebruary “‘ a Mary Noller, about 25 years of Age and who lived with Major 
Lloyd one Year at Michaelmas last, came to offer here.” And on 1 March, 
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“ One Nanny Golding about 19 Years of Age from Honingham came to 
offer herself as a Servant.”’ He engages the last, but to his regret has to get 
rid of her after six months because she has fits : but he finds her successor, 
Winifred Budery, with equally little trouble. ae 
He was apparently a popular master, or he was fortunate in his servants. 
Ben and Briton (his real name was Bretingham Scurl, but they called him 
Briton for short) were with him for years, and served him well. His 
clerical neighbour, Du Quesne, was not so lucky. When he came to dinner 
in March 1789 at the Parsonage : 
he was not in good Spirits, owing to disagreeable things happening in his Family 
with regard to Servants, his Man Servant James Allerton having been too familiar 
with his two young Servant Maids, Lizzy Greaves, an old servant Maid of mine 
about 23 years of Age, and another Girl by name Mary, both of which are with child 
by James. The former Maid Lizzy, was married Yesterday to James, and the other 
discovered her Situation only last Night. James also had kept Company with Lizzie’s 
Sister, Sukey, now Servant at Weston House for the last four Years. James never 


appeared to have been such a sly Fellow as he has proved to be, but much the 
contrary. 


The sly fellow, however, did not lose his place. For when Mr. Du Quesne 
came to dinner six months later the Diarist says—‘ Mr. Du Quesne’s 
insipid Servant James attended him.” Insipid ! 

Those words in a passage I quoted just now, “‘ Busy reading,” rarely 
occur in the Diary. There can, I hope, have been few Fellows of New 
College who reduced themselves to a state so near illiteracy. On 24 July 
1781: ‘I read a good deal of the History of England to day to Nancy 
whilst she was netting her Apron.’ When the wind was very rough, on 
5 March 1783 “ I lighted my fire and read the Life of Lewis 14 of France 
till after 2 o’clock in the morning”; on 4 February 1785 he “ finished 
reading Roderick Random this evening ”’ ; on 14 March 1787 he reads the 
newly published Paston Letters to Nancy ; on 16 February 1792 they read 
“the first Vol. of the Devil upon 2 Sticks in England,” a loan from Mr, | 
Custance. I do not think there are many more records of his reading 
anything in the whole 44 years covered by the Diary. It is true that he 
buys, or subscribes for, various solid works—Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, 
Grose’s Antiquities, Pyle’s Sermons, Penn’s Sermons, and Knox’s Sermons. 
He may have read the sermons aloud in church, but the others are 
obviously unreadable. One of his strangest purchases of a book involves 
a notable tribute to Oxonian friendship. Thomas Caldecott (1744-1833), 
four years younger than Woodforde, was like him a Wykehamist and a 
Fellow of New College. He was called to the Bar by the Middle Temple, 
and is noticed by the Dictionary of National Biography as a bibliophile. — 
When Woodforde and Hooke were candidates for the living of Weston, — 
Caldecott was one of the minority in the hall at New College who voted for 
Hooke (15 December 1774). On 18 May 1775, when he is in London, 
Woodforde goes to Westminster Hall and sees Caldecott in his ‘“ great 
Wigg.”’ And then on 31 July 1788 he writes this : hdl 
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To a book. . . .published by an old acquaintance of mine, by name Caldecot, of 
the Middle Temple pd o. 11 . 0 entitled, Reports of Cases relative to the duty of a 
Justice of the Peace from 1776 to 1785. 

It was kind of him to forget the adverse vote of 1774. I am quite certain 
he never read that book, and I don’t blame him. 

But it was no doubt difficult to do much reading when you consumed 
such enormous dinners, and dyspepsia or repletion dulled the senses for 
the rest of the day. When he dines, one of a party of seven, at Mr. Priest’s 
at Norwich : “‘ We had for dinner some Norfolk Dumplings and a Goose. 
A very poor dinner for so many of us I think.” And one may contrast the 
Diarist’s own notion of a proper dinner. On 8 June 1781 Mr. and Mrs. 
Custance and Mr. Du Quesne dine with him and Nancy, five of them in all : 

I gave them for dinner a Couple of Chickens boiled and a Tongue, a Leg of 
Mutton boiled and Capers and Batter Pudding for the first Course, Second, a 
couple of Ducks roasted and green Peas, some Artichokes, Tarts, and Blancmange. 
ae dinner, Almonds and Raisins, Oranges and Strawberries. Mountain and Port 

ines. 

Nearly sixteen years later, on 2 May 1797, there is a party of six to dinner 
at the parsonage, all men except Nancy : 

We gave them for Dinner, Salmon & Shrimp Sauce, Ham & Couple of Nice 
young Chicken boiled, a Saddle of Mutton rosted & plumb Pudding, Potatoes, 
Collyflower, Brocoli, Spinage & Cucumber. After, 3 rosted Pigeons & asparagus, 
Damson Tarts, Tartlets & Custards, Desert Oranges, Almonds & Raisins, dryed 

Apples and others. 

It is small wonder that his constitution collapsed before he was sixty. 
_ Yet the invalid strove manfully against moderation in food. On 17 Febru- 
ary 1779 he writes : 

Dinner to day, boiled Pork & a Turkey rosted &c. My strength rather better, 
spirits also, and my Appetite very good but feel however feverish. I eat five times a 
day—at breakfast, abt. Noon, Dinner, Afternoon at Tea, and at Supper—and at all 
times with a proper relish. 

Occasionally a doubt creeps in: on 7 November 1799, ‘“ Dinner today, 
rost Pork &c. I felt something of the Gout to day in my left foot, owing I 
think, to my eating too much lately of strong meat, such as Pork &c. ;” 
and on 3 October 1800, “‘ Not quite so well to day as Yesterday. Spirits 
much depressed, tho I thank God'I made a very good Dinner—perhaps 
too good.” But he returns to the true faith, and a little more than seven 
months before his death—surely from over-eating, if ever a man died 
from.that—he writes on 28 May 1802 : 

Dinner to day, Neck of Mutton rosted &c. I think that I rather get weaker and 

weaker, and more and more fearful, but thank God ! my Appetite is remarkably 

good, and can relish my dinner daily as well as ever. 
And so he comes to his end. The last words written in his diary by 
- Samuel Pepys were: ‘“‘ The good God prepare me!” The last words 
written by John Evelyn in his were some notes of a sermon he had heard. 
_ The last words written by the Rev. James Woodforde were : ** Dinner 


; : to day, Rost Beef &c.” 
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OUR CANADIAN POETS 


By ARTHUR STANLEY 


HEN Wolfe looked up at the heights of Abraham and made 
his famous remark about Gray’s Elegy he was (as Scott said) 
taking “a strong way of expressing his love of literature.” 
; English poetry has followed the English flag, and its great 
_ tradition, which the Canadian poet shares with his brothers at home, 
has been to him both an advantage and a handicap. It has, of course, 
_ given him a standard suprémely high, but it has too often overshadowed 
his thoughts and kept him from the proper overseas task of poetical 
_ pioneering. These fresh woods and new pastures beyond the Atlantic 
| were early dedicated to the muses ; but the offerings were merely “‘ assem- 
_ bled ” on the spot, the materials being imported from England. 

Our first colonists carried in their outfit English ideals and traditions. 

They changed only their skies, but the minds of their descendants are 
- different. The Canadian outlook on life is not the same as ours, for in 
_ these new countries there is a new environment. Watts-Dunton said long 
_ ago that, as regards poetry dealing with the life of nature, the Canadian 
_ poets had opportunities far beyond those available to Wordsworth. 
_ And we may add another point in their favour. In Canada three different 
_ races have met and mingled, and it was the interaction of different races 
in France long ago which gave us romantic literature in Europe. 
_ The first Canadian poets received little encouragement from their 
_ mother country. When their faint echoes of English poetry came back 
across the sea we neither praised nor blamed them, for we expected 
- nothing more. Britannia did not seem to realize that these children of 
hers would one day grow up. Now that they have grown up, now that 
- Canada is mistress in her own house, now that she has a leisured class 
- and her own centres of culture, we are looking for signs of a genuine 
- Canadian literature. We observe such signs to-day, faint, it is true, but 
significant. This young plant of poetry, which is now striking its roots 
- in virgin soil, has been grown from seed. It has not been transplanted. 
__ The abounding energy and the free spirit of this new country is reflected 
- in its verse, which, having passed through its colonial phase, is now sincere 
and direct. 

Canada was the first of the Empire’s daughters to come of age. We 
- do not find in her history any great event calling forth an outburst of 
_ song. During the century and a half which has passed since the capture 
of Quebec, Canada did not receive the stimulus of oppression ; nor had 
_ she the stimulus of invasion, for the American affair of 1812 was no great 
matter. Her first poets made their appearance in the days of pioneer 
hardship, and they have been succeeded by an ever-increasing company 
in the era of her national development. The earliest Canadian verse 1s 
of merely historical interest. There were the usual songs of the emigrant, 
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the best of which, A Canadian Boat-Song, was composed in Gaelic 
towards the end of the eighteenth century by an anonymous writer. 
John Galt, the Scotch novelist, who lived for some years in Canada, 
is usually credited with the more widely-known translation into English: 
Fair those broad meads, those hoary woods are grand, 
But we are exiles from our native land. 
From the lone shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas ; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s nephew Henry emigrated to Nova Scotia, and his 
Canadian-born son—another Oliver—published in 1825 a poem called 
The Rising Village, intended to be complementary to his grand-uncle’s 
Deserted Village. The loyalist immigration furnished a striking contrast 
to the exodus from “‘ Sweet Auburn,” but the efforts of Oliver the second 
resulted in a dull performance. There were many subsequent imitations 
of our home poets composed in well-worn measures. These often had 
such far-away subjects as the funeral of Napoleon and the charge of 
the Light Brigade. Many of the pre-confederation poets seemed to for- 
get they were living in Canada as soon as they took up their pens. 

It is rather surprising to find how much attention some of these early 
singers attracted in the United States, and there was one curious excep-_ 
tion to the general neglect of early Canadian verse in England. Charles 
Heavysege was a cabinet-maker in Montreal. In the year 1857 he published 
Saul, a dramatic poem, which has long been forgotten, though it reached | 
its third edition within 3 years. This bulky volume (the drama has 3 parts 
with 5 acts in each) won the immediate approval of both Longfellow 
and Hawthorne. The latter gave a copy to a writer (said to be Coventry 
Patmore) in The North British Review, who thought it “‘ one of the most 
remarkable poems ever written out of Great Britain.” Possibly that state- 
ment is true, but the reviewer goes on to bring to the notice of his readers — 
a song which he describes as “ scarcely short of Shakespeare.” It begins — 
with these lines : 


There was a devil and his name was I, / 
From De Profundis he did cry. . . 


Here we have a sidelight on Shakespearean criticism in England 20 years 

after Queen Victoria came to the throne. It is satisfactory to note that 

a Canadian critic of the present day, writing of Heavysege, is able to say 

“ the effect of his poetry on subsequent Canadian literature has been nil.” — 
The voice of Canada herself was first heard about fifty years ago. 

Imported traditions had already lost much of their influence when the © 

conception of a self-governing dominion was translated into reality by 

the British North America Act. The idea of loyalty to England—-always 

a frequent theme—was to become merged in the grander idea of loyalty 

to the Empire, and filial affection was to be tempered by self-respect. 
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The men of British North America, though widely scattered and living 
under various conditions, were now an organised society united by common 
interest. ‘The wonderful story of Canada from its beginning in the far-off 
days of John Cabot could now be studied as history common to the 
different parts making up the dominion whole. Almost at once the 
Canadians began to take a new interest in the battle-fields of Chateauguay 
and Lundy’s Lane and to look up with a new reverence to the Plains of 
Abraham: 

For on these heights of old God set His forge ; 

His strokes wrought here the destinies of man. 


These lines are from a sonnet by George Frederick Scott which was 


_ composed many years later. At the time of confederation Canada’s poets 


were inspired by the love of nature rather than the idea of nationhood. 

Charles Mair, born in Ontario in 1840, is regarded as the founder 
of what is called “the Nature School.” In 1869 Mair was appointed 
paymaster to the Expedition to the North West Territories. His graphic 
descriptions of the route, published in a series of letters to the press, 
are said to have caused the first flow of immigration into the Far North. 
Full of faith in the future of the new Dominion, Mair was constantly 
warning his fellow-countrymen of the dangers of a materialism which 
would close their eyes to nature’s beauty. 

Archibald Lampman, also a native of Ontario, has been called the 
father of Canadian poets. Born about the time when Mair was beginning 
to write, Lampman began his career as a schoolmaster, and afterwards 
joined the Civil Service. He was, first and last, a lover of nature, and his 
nature poetry is both descriptive and reflective. A little poem called Heat 
is a fair example of his purely descriptive work. Here are two of its 
verses : 

This waggon on the height above, 
From sky to sky on either hand, 


Is the sole thing that seems to move 
In all the heat-held land. . . 


From somewhere on the slope near by, 
Into the pale depth of the noon 

A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune. . . 


Here we have close observation of nature and true poetic feeling, but the 
standard of workmanship is not high. To Lampman nature is not so much 


a background for human action as a subject for human thought. Earth is 


the “ broad strong Mother” from whom we draw our wisdom. His 
meditative verse clearly shows the influence of Wordsworth. Lampman’s 


‘outlook on nature is that of the Higher Pantheist. It has been suggested 


that the physical arguments for evolution were obvious to the Canadian, 


who was face to face with the animal and vegetable struggles for survival 


in the great forests, and the poet would naturally concern himself with its 


— 
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spiritual significance. For Lampman, at any rate, “ there is a beauty at 
the goal of life.” He accepts evolution as a divinely ordained process in 
which man has his part to play. Our business is 


So to address our spirits to the height, 

And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul. 


Here we have a distinct echo of Browning. Later on the Canadians were to 
learn that the less we copy the great ones the more we are likely to become 
great ourselves. ; 

The first Canadian poet of real distinction is Isabella Vallancy Crawford, 
who was born in Dublin in 1850 and settled in Canada at the age of 8. 
Her lyric verse is graceful, intense and pure. Love’s Land has always been 
popular : 


Oh, Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear 

On cloud, or land, or mist or sea— 
Love’s solid land is everywhere ! 


In The City Tree, a little poem full of stately music, the same poet shows 
that keen observation of nature which was to be characteristic of nearly all 
her successors. It is likely enough that Miss Crawford would have written 
these charming lyrics if she had never seen Canada; but she was also 
moved to song by the hardships of the pioneer movement—that “ hot 
conflict with the soil ’—already shifting further west. These poems of — 
conflict and achievement were published at her own expense in 1884, and | 
were hardly noticed. 

The year 1867 was the birth-year of the new nation, but the awakening — 
sense of nationhood did not express itself in song until about 20 years later, 
when Canada, faced with foes inside her own borders, answered her first } 
call from the Motherland. When Canadian Volunteers were suppressing — 
the Half-Breed Rebellion in the North West, Canadian voyageurs were on — 
the Nile with the Expeditionary Force for the relief of Gordon. Charles 
G. D. Roberts (b. 1860), professor, journalist, novelist and poet, a native 
- the Maritime Provinces, sounded the first trumpet-call to the “ Child of 

ations :”” 


a 
4 


But thou, my Country, dream not thou ! 
Wake, and behold how night is done ; 

How on thy breast and o’er thy brow 
Bursts the uprising sun ! 


In this poem—Canada—and in his Ode for the Canadian Confederacy 
Roberts embodies the spirit of that time. This brazen note is less frequent 
now, when Canada is moving more quietly to her destiny ; but Roberts 
still holds a high place, for he is a poet not only of intense feeling but also 
of remarkably wide range. His Nocturne of Spiritual Love has a very pure 
kind of beauty. He sings with simplicity and affection of the low blue hills 
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of his native Maritimes, of the long dikes of Tantramar, and the potato 
harvest in the high bare fields at sunset : 
. . . the day-worn harvest folk 
Here emptying their baskets, jar the hush 
With hollow thunders ; down the dusk hill-side 
Lumbers the wain ; and day fades out like smoke. 


Wilfred Campbell (1860-1918), Canadian-born, an Ontario Civil Servant, 
was a descendant of Thomas Campbell the poet. Influenced by Kipling, 
he helped to swell the Canadian output of imperial verse, which has 
usually been conventional. Campbell took a serious view of his art, and 
no poet has served his country with greater devotion. He was anxious that 
Canada should not shrink from the burden of empire, and he sometimes 
feared she might be sacrificed to material ends. In that case both the 


_ dreaming and the building would be in vain: 


O dream in vain your future power, 

And build in vain your heart’s high tower ; 
O Canada, my own, my own ! 

When you have sold the olden truth, 

That greatness which inspired your youth, 

And bartered for a sordid gleam 

The light of all your highest dream. 


‘ 


Campbell’s nature lyrics are more original than his “ patriotic ” verse. 


_ Like most Canadian poets who seek to interpret nature, Campbell becomes 


mystical when face to face with the elemental forces. His love for Canada 
did not subdue the call of Scotland in his blood, which inspired one of his 
best poems, The World Mother. 

Bliss Carman (1861-1929), a cousin of Roberts, born in New Brunswick 


_ isa poetof whom any country might well be proud. Athis best inthesimplest 


forms, he is a master of haunting melody. To Carman nature is the symbol 
of a beauty greater than that we see. Life is an adventurous journey, but 
it is may also be an anxious vigil : 

The windows of my room 

Are dark with bitter frost, 

The stillness aches with doom 

Of something loved and lost. 

Outside, the great blue star 

Burns in the ghostland pale, 

Where giant Algebar 

Holds on the endless trail. . . . 

The curtains seem to part ; 

A sound is on the stair 

As if atthe last’ . . . I start; 

Only the wind is there. 


Two of Carman’s most popular poems, The Foys of the Road and Low Tide 
on Grand Pré, have already found their way into several English anthologies. 
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In his charming little Spring Song, beginning ‘‘ Make me over, Mother : 
April,” this poet claims kinship with every living thing and every form of 
vigorous life. He is always happy when the sea comes into his verse. 
Here is a stanza from The Gravedigger: 
Then hoy and rip with a rolling hip, 
He makes for the nearest shore ; 
And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more ; 
But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave, 
And shoulder them into shore— 
Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 


We can hear the waves tumbling in. And when we read 
Up by the idling, idling bell 
The tide comes in... 
we can hear the weary clang as the slow sea rises and falls. Carman can be 
at once realistic, classical and romantic. 

The collected poems of Duncan Campbell Scott (born in Ottawa in 
1861) have been recently introduced to the English public with a very 
appreciative introduction by our present Poet Laureate. Here we have 
a true poet and a master of his craft. Canada has not produced his equal 
in technical skill. Mr. Scott’s lyrics are finished and delicate, and some 
have quite a Jacobean touch. He is a keen student of music. In his 
Variations on a Seventeenth-Century Theme he tries to translate music 
into poetry—an interesting but hardly satisfactory experiment. Mr. Scott 
shares with Carman the magic of the forest. He knows, too, the sterner 
side of forest life, when the “ savage minstrelsy ” crashes in the pines’ 
and cedars. He is at home in those wild places where | 

. at the roots of the mountains, 
Between the sombre legions of cedars and tamaracks, 
The rapids charge the ravine. 


The End of the Day is a fair example of Mr. Scott at his best : 


I hear the bells at eventide 
Peal slowly one by one, 
Near and far off they break and glide, 
Across the stream float faintly beautiful 
The antiphonal bells of Hull ; 
The day is done, done, done, 
The day is done. 


The dew has gathered in the flowers 
Like tears from some unconscious deep, 
The swallows whirl around the towers, 
And light runs out beyond the long cloud bars, 
And leaves the single stars ; 
"Tis time for sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Tis time for sleep. 
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_ The rhythmic toll of the bells seems to melt into the rhythmic fall of sleep. 


The two races settled in Canada before the English—now picturesque 


elements in dominion life—have furnished some valuable raw material 
for the Canadian muse. Pauline Johnson (1860-1913), the chief interpreter 


of the red man in Canadian literature, was the daughter of a Mohawk 
chief by his English wife. This lady went on the road in the Indian interest, 


_ touring the United States and England, and giving poetry recitals, wearing 


her Mohawk costume with barbaric jewellery and necklace of bear’s claws. 
We read that her Cry of an Indian Wife “ often swept the audience to their 


_ feet ’—a statement somewhat ambiguous, but intended to be compli- 
_ mentary. Miss Johnson’s verses are always picturesque. She had a genuine 


gift of poetry, but her range was limited. 
Many other singers have interpreted various phases of the Indian’s 


_ life. Among living writers in this vein Scott holds a high place. He is 
_ full of sympathy for the Half-Breed Girl, troubled with longing for 
_ “ what she knows and knows not,” and his Forsaken is a dramatic picture 
_ of an old mother of a chief abandoned by her tribe. Indian legend and 
history have made a strong appeal to the imagination, and Indian traditions 
_ may yet play a part in the development of Canadian song. 


The French Canadian has his own literature written in the French 
language, but the poets with whom we are concerned have naturally been 
influenced (though not to a great extent) by French Canadian life. 


It is naturally the poetry written in the French language which has 
been most affected by the folk-songs of the “ habitant”’ and the 


‘“‘ voyageur.” (The former is the name given to the Canadian native of 
French descent, and the latter, originally applied to carriers employed by 
the fur merchants, denotes the French Canadian boatman or lumberman.) 
In early days the old French songs and ballads crossed the Great Lakes 
and echoed in the Canadian wilderness. They seem to have become rooted 
in the soil. Halfway between English and French Canadian literature 
the dialect verse of Doctor Drummond—often humorous and always 
picturesque—stands in a class by itself. Drummond (1854-1909), an Irish- 


-man settled in Canada from childhood, is the literary interpreter of the 


“‘habitant ’ and the “ voyageur.” Drummond, who was a medical 


doctor with a taste for wild life, was greatly attracted by the simplicity 
and gaiety of the habitant, so well preserved in spite of sophisticated 


neighbours and a strenuous life. He is concerned with that section of 
French Canadian life which is connected with the farm, the forest and 
the river. His vigorous verses (perhaps too homely to be called poetry) 


are largely sketches of character or scenery, and in the latter case the 


scenery is personified. Drummond’s ballads are often recited by the camp 
fires of the voyageur, and his Johnnie Courteau has become a popular 


2, hero. 


The Far North is not quite so happy in its representative poet. Robert 


_ W. Service (b. 1876), Canada’s best-seller, was born and educated in 
- England. Tie salle the service of a Canadian Bank at the age of 20, 
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and was sent to White Horse in the Yukon. Here he found a great quantity 
of gold rush stories in oral circulation, and (perhaps with a banker’s 
instinct) he was quick to realize their value as “ copy.’ Service broke 
new ground ; for, until the popular interest in the North shifted from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Yukon, the northern literary output was confined to. 
prose. His galloping verses (which, strange to say, have an Australian 
flavour) go with a great swing and easily carry a light reader to the finish. 
We need not call them poetry. Indeed, when Service gets away from th 
North, his verses become much more readable, as they are in the following 
extract from A Rolling Stone : ( 


There’s sunshine in the heart of me, 
My blood sings in the breeze, 

The mountains are a part of me, 
I’m fellow to the trees. 

My golden youth I’m squandering, 
Sun libertine am I ; 

A-wandering, a-wandering, 
Until the day I die. 

Then every star shall sing to me 
Its song of liberty ; 

And every morn shall bring to me 
Its mandate to be free. 

In every throbbing vein of me 
I'll feel the vast Earth-call, 

O body, heart and brain of me, 
Praise Him who made it all ! 


Service’s descriptive pieces are always vivid, if over-picturesque. His 
narratives in verse, well seasoned with grim humour, have dramati 
force and directness ; but one feels that other things must have happene 
north of 56 besides The Shooting of Dan Mc Grew and the Cremation of 
Sam Mc Gee. In his adopted country Service has been accused of over- 
stating the violence of pioneer life and of imputing a malignant quality _ 
to the northern climate. One cannot with impunity indict a nation in 
such matters, and Canada has never forgiven Mr. Kipling for calling 
her “ Our Lady of the Snows.” We have had to unlearn a good deal 
we were taught at school regarding the northern regions of the world. 
We now know that the North Pole is not the coldest place on earth, 
and that in these high latitudes a north wind causes a rise of temperature. 
When the first steamboat makes for the head of Mackenzie River (attheend 
of June) the northern hills are no longer white, the rocks are gay with _ 
dryas and saxifrages, red, white and purple, while blue lupins and | 
yellow poppies are blooming in the meadows. The summer climate of 
these latitudes is much warmer than that of England. | 

The Eskimos of Canada and Greenland have their own primitive poetry, 
and an interesting anthology of Eskimo lyrics has recently been published 
in Stockholm by Knud Rasmussen, the well-known Arctic explorer. — 
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These compositions, usually narrative or descriptive, are based on folklore, 
or connected with contemporary life. In both these respects they bear 


_ a curious resemblance to the songs and ballads so popular with the French 


Canadian. While the voyageur is declaiming by his camp fire somewhat 
after the manner of the mediaeval jongleur, the Eskimo in his _half- 
underground dwelling farther north is chanting and dancing to the 


_ accompaniment of rhythmic beats on a seal-skin drum. The following 


quotation from one of Rasmussen’s poets shows how intimately the Arctic 


inspiration is connected with environment : 


A man is put into motion just as the ice-floe, which is turned round by the stream. 

His thoughts are driven forward by a strong current, and he feels joy or sorrow or 
anguish. ‘Thoughts rush over him like a river. 

These “ primitives” are not unpatriotic, and we may assume that the 


_ future poets of the far North will not re-echo the sentiments of Service 


when he exclaims : 


O outcast land ! O leper land ! 

Let the lone wolf-cry all express— 
The hate insensate of thy hand, 

Thy heart’s abysmal loneliness. 


There is a world of difference between these wild shouts of the Yukon 


and the quiet melodies sung by Marjorie Pickthall (1883-1922), the greatest 
woman poet of Canada. The Pickthall family left England and settled 


in Toronto when the future poet was 6 years old. Marjorie Pickthall has 
enriched Canadian literature with many beautiful lyrics. Some of them 
are so simple that the reader hardly notices their rare perfection of form. 


_ Gifted with a strongly personal outlook and a whimsical humour, Marjorie 
 Pickthall treats with remarkable freshness the well-worn themes of 
_ classical mythology ; and she introduces us to a Canadian Pan and a 
- Canadian Proserpine. This poet is not directly concerned with the 
_ interpretation of nature.*She has a vision of beauty, and is content to 
pass it on to us. If she teaches anything, it is faith in the reality 


and immortality of beauty, which will not die: 
When sways no more the spirit-haunted reed, 


When the wild grape shall build 

No more her canopies, 
When blows no more the moon-grey thistle seed, 
When the last bell has lulled the white flocks home, 
When the last eve has stilled 

The wandering wing and touched the dying foam 
When the last moon burns low, and, spark by spark, 
The little worlds die out along the dark. 


The Great War intensified affection for the mother-land, and inspired 
many “ patriotic poems.” Few of these have the touching simplicity 


- with which Edgar Middleton at the outbreak of war described the feelings 


of a Canadian who had never seen England—one to whom her name 


sounded like the call of a bugle: 
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I never saw the cliffs of snow, 
The Channel billows tipped with cream, 
The restless eddying tides that flow 
About the Island of my dream. 
I never saw the English downs 
Upon an April day, 
The quiet old Cathedral towns, 
The hedgerows white with may. 


Canada has given us the most popular poem of the War. John McCrae’s iP 
little rondeau, expressing the simplest thoughts in few and most familiar: 
words, seems to have a fair chance of immortality. The author of In Flanders i} 
Fields (who has written other fine verses) was a distinguished member '} 
of the medical faculty of McGill University. He commanded a General |} 
Hospital in France, and died there of pneumonia early in 1918, when he: 
was about to be appointed Consulting Physician to the British Armies. . 

The work of Wilson MacDonald (b. 1860) stands out as most thoroughly ' 
representative of Canada today. Like many others we have had occasion 
to mention, Mr. MacDonald is a native of Ontario. He is a poet by pro- 
fession, and has several distinguished volumes to his credit, which ee 2 
been described by the critics as ‘‘ Canadian to the core.” Like Marjorie 
Pickthall, he is engaged in a passionate quest for beauty ; but his strong 
personality is always asserting itself, and he loses no opportunity of 
identifying himself with the various manifestations of nature. He is 
not content with viewing her from a distance, or meeting her half-way, but 
must throw himself into her arms : 


When the fang of the wind is bared and white 
In the strong days, in the wild days, 

In the days that laugh at sorrow, 

I love to wander the hills at night— 

When the gleaming fang of the wind is white— 
Nor yearn a whit for the mild days, 

Or the ease of life to borrow. 

Hilloo the whine 

In the pungent cone 

Of the dreaming pine 

On the hill alone !” 


These lines are from A Song to the Valiant. Like Browning’s hero, this - 
poet has nothing to do with the unmanly. 

There are many who see in the work of Wilson MacDonald an inde 
to the future development of Canadian poetry. We need not estimate the — 
truth of this prophecy, but we can observe that Canada’s poets are no 
confident, not only in the future of their country, but also in the future of 
mankind. ‘They are not at all afraid of that bogey called “ the mode 
spirit of pessimism.” Impelled by a pioneering spirit, they believe tha’ 
Canadian literature must, as the Canadians say, “take the road.” 
would be absurd to suggest that Canada has already spent all of her grea 
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legacy from England ; but her poets are no longer inclined to imitate their 
contemporaries on this side of the Atlantic. Their independence is as 
characteristic as their pioneering spirit. The peoples of English stock 
in all our new countries have had to a large extent the same kind of environ- 
ment. They have had to face the same resistance of native races, the 
same hostility of nature, the same struggle with the soil. We might, 
therefore, expect to find similar reactions reflected in all our overseas 
literature, but a comparison of Canadian poetry with Australasian shows 
little resemblance. Nor have our Canadian poets been much affected by 
local French tradition, and (except during a period of Whitman influence) 
their outlook has always been different from that of their American 
neighbours. 

Professor Raleigh used to say of Chaucer that he was the man who 
took English poetry out of doors. Canadian poetry, since its true 
beginning after confederation, has never been indoors. And where on 
this earth does nature offer a grander invitation to the spirit of man than 
is offered to the Canadian day by day in those boundless prairies, those 


wide rushing rivers, those noble forests, those majestic mountains, and 
_ those vast and still mysterious regions of the North ? The seasons also 


seem here to offer an unrivalled pageant—the long Canadian winter, 
dark and fierce or bright and exhilarating—the shorter spring when 
** March the lion-throated’”’ is quickly followed by ‘‘ April the weaver 
of delicate blossoms ”—the golden summer—and then the crisp days of 
autumn when sumac and maple turn crimson and gold. 

A purely Canadian literature is still to come. We have yet to see the 
effect of future immigration, an element on which the very life of Canada 
depends. In the meantime, it is satisfactory to find that our Canadian poets 
are not taking themselves too seriously. One of their own critics has 
said very wisely, ‘‘ We must expect to see a lot of driftwood come floating 
on the swell.’”’ Canada, about the size of Europe, possesses the most 
extensive fertile area in the world. Her natural resources are so vast that 
they cannot yet be estimated. Will material prosperity on a correspondingly 
immense scale, if it come to her, stifle or stimulate the imagination of 
her people ? The fate of her young literature might be told if we could 
answer this question. The new Canadian poetry has now reached a stage 


which makes it well worthy of our attention, and we may apply to the 


works of all those poets we have been considering the words Mr. 


-Masefield has written concerning the poems of one of them—Duncan 


Campbell Scott : 
We here should look at them with pride and interest, as the beginning of a 
tradition of poetry among a race of our own stock which may, and probably will, 
- become one of the first nations of the world. 
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THE MAGIC SHADOW-SHOW 


By A G. MACDONELL 


CTOBER is the season of burning weeds and leaves, and of 

childhood memories. Is there anyone who can breathe the sharp 

smoke of an autumn fire without thinking instantly of some 

ancient, long-dead gardener, or of stolen visits to the patch 
behind the barn, or of prams, or of great games of Drake and beacon-fires, or 
of the burning of leaves in the dingy London Square, or of some Olympian 
saying that the days are drawing in, of dear, tattered dolls ? There is 
an especially close tie between autumn-fires and dolls, for when the last 
eddy of smoke has gone, the days will be short indeed, and the dolls, after 
their long aestivation, will come into their own again in that final hour 
between tea-time and the running-on of the bath-water. And for those of 
us who do not actually arrange the toy-furniture, and organize the pound 
tea-parties, and prop the hostess up amid her collection of variously-sized _ 
dogs, and rat-a-tat the imaginary knocker, and make excuses by Wool- 
worth’s telephone, a pair of books about dolls, one full of autumnal memor- 
ies, and one full of facts, has just been published. é 

The Doll has three functions in this world. It amuses all children ; it 

amuses a few grown-ups under the grander title of Marionette ; and it 
sends professors into fits. Once professors get started about Dolls, anything 
may happen. To a simple soul a gollywog 1s just a gollywog. To a lecturer 
on Sociological Origins (probably at Heidelberg, or an Extension School at. 
Burgebracht-im-Steigerwald) it is an Occult Significance with mystico- 
magical associations. A professor somewhere else (say at Bonn) immedi-. 
ately weighs in with conclusive proof that anyone who regards a gollywog 
as an Occult Significance, with or without associations, ought to be 
examined by alienists, and that it is, of course, a Fear-Daemon. This at 
once raises a hearty laugh from, perhaps, the University of Idalio, Id., 
which has long since discovered, in the Record Office in Chancery Lane, a 
proof that the Gollywog is a symbol of the Lamentation-Action. Some- _ 
body then quotes Professor Ridgeway ; somebody else replies from Miss 
Jane Harrison ; and finally someone mentions the Origin of the Dithy- _ 
ramb, and the hunt is up, and all the tantivy boys, in cap and gown, are 
in full cry. Meanwhile the New English Dictionary wraps itself in impene- 
trable grandeur and misses out poor old golly altogether. For all these 
learned gentlemen Herr von Boehn’s book* will be invaluable. He gives 
them facts and they will be able to do the rest. For instance, take this fact : 
out of any collection of a hundred dolls, pitched at random, in any country | 
or century, twelve will be the maximum number of male dolls. You and I 
might, in our artless fashion, suppose that the universal nature of little boys 


*Dolls and Puppets. By Max von Boehn. Harrap. 30s. 
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is to play with swords and steam-engines, to break windows and kick 
footballs, to catapult cats and to fall into rivers, while the nature of little 
girls is to practise the domestic arts, the nursing of babies, the giving of tea- 
parties, the exchange of gossip, and the washing-up of pots and pans. 
But this is no good to the experts. The preponderance of 88 to 12, if viewed 
scientifically, is a survival of the prehistoric Matriarchy, and can be made 
to explain, for all I know, the legend of Paris, and the worship of mistletoe, 
and the figures on Easter Island. 

Dolls, in the earliest days, were anything but dolls. They were idols, or 
ancestor-images, or fetishes, or amulets, or talismans, or symbols of 
fertility-magic, or votive images, or funeral images. In classical times a 
few dolls are conceded ; Plutarch’s two-year -old daughter, Timoxena, was 
concerned about her doll’s milk-supply, and Sappho dedicated her doll to 
_ Aphrodite, and Sardis was famed for their manufacture, but the professional, 
_ philosophical, sociological hand is heavy on the poor little toys until well 
on in the middle ages. 

_  _Mr. Wilson* is on a different lay. He wants to recapture the scents of 
_ autumn fires and the far-away joys of youth. A doll is a doll to him, and a 
toy isa toy. There is no sociology about Mr. Wilson. When he was young 
he used to play with a toy-theatre, with toy actors and actresses, and a great 
canon of plays written specially for them. This was called the Juvenile 
Drama, and its floruit was the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote an essay about it. The Juvenile Drama has 
vanished now, and in all London there are only two shops, both in Hoxton, 
which advertise themselves as Toy Theatre Manufacturers. The sheets, 
_ penny plain and twopence coloured, are museum pieces, and the great 
_ Skelt is not even a name. The Sitwells have made the pilgrimage to 
_ Hoxton, and Miss Gladys Cooper, and Charlie Chaplin, but in a few years 
_ the end of the tradition will have come, and there will be no one who 
_ remembers exactly where Stevenson bumped his head all those years past. 
_ It is the very ghost of long-ago, this Juvenile Drama. Listen to the titles 
_ of the plays that the Cruickshanks, Robert and George, and Flaxman and 
- the brothers Heath, and Charles Stothard, illustrated, yes, and William 


Blake himself. William Blake : Tyrant and Saracen, or the Noble Moor ; 


_ Ferdinand of Spain or Ancient Chivalry ; Manfredi ; Dervise of Bagdad ; 
_ Caxo Bay or the Mutineer ; Korastikan Prince of Assassins ; the Battle of 
_ the Alma. Scott and Byron were not so far away when these sheets were 
written and those titles invented. 


In the Leith Walk window [wrote R.L.S.], all the year round, there stood dis- 
played a theatre in working order, with a “‘ forest set,” a “ combat,” and a few 
* robbers carousing ” in the slides ; and below and about, dearer tenfold to me ! 
the plays themselves, those budgets of romance, lay tumbled one upon another. 
__ Long and often have I lingered there with empty pockets. One figure, we shall say, 
_was visible in the first plate of characters, bearded, pistol in hand, or drawing to his 


*Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured. By A. E. Wilson. Harrap. 21s. é 
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ear the clothyard arrow ; I would spell the name : was it Macaire, or Long Tom 
Coffin, or Grindoft, 2d. dress. ? O, how I would long to see the rest ! how—if the 
name by chance were hidden—I would wonder in what play he figured and what 
immortal legend justified his attitude and strange apparel ! And then to go within, 
to announce yourself as an intending purchaser, and, closely watched, be suffered 
to undo those bundles and breathlessly devour those pages of gesticulating villains, 
epileptic combats, bosky forests, palaces and warships, frowning fortresses and 
prison vaults—it was a giddy joy. . 
“Oh! the glamour of youth,” said Conrad’s Marlow, “ Oh, the fire of 
it, throwing a magic light on the wide earth ! ” 
What was the fascination of this dead toy ? Wherein lay its absorbing 
charm? Partly, of course, it must have been the Universal Boy’s love of 
fiddling about with his fingers and making something. Nowadays he 
builds a meccano model of the new bridge at Sydney, or fits up his den 
with electric light. In those days he built his theatre. I have grave doubts 
whether there was a fundamental love of the Theatre—with a high-brow 
capital T—behind it. The fun was in the building, not in working it after 
it was built. The glamour of the sheets was more the glamour of the circus, 
of the dark desert-rider, and the spangly Queen of the Ring, than of the 
footlights. The heroes were pirates and swashbucklers and carousing 
bandits. It might have been a passion of melodrama, but not a passion 
for drama. The lad who laboriously toiled at the machanics of 


Enter Lord Hill and the British troops followed by the Duke of Brunswick and 
Brunswick Horse. R.—Enter Highlanders firing and English Artillery. Shells 
are thrown from each side of the stage. Screams, shrieks, and the double crack is 
heard.—Enter Life Guards L. cross the stage and exit R. Enter Molly Malony with 
pistols, rushes across the stage followed by a Highlander with a child on his back _ 
and a Lifeguardsman with French Eagle. Enter Napoleon followed by Cuirassiers 
and Life Guards fighting —Enter the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, Gen. Blucher 
British troops, Prussian soldiers. . 


surely did not see himself as the Reinhardt, the Cochran, or the Meyerhold _ 
of the future. It was the life of a soldier, or a pirate of the Caribbean Seas, — 
or a romantic Spanish hidalgo, that he was trying to capture for himself. 
The toy theatre was a toy, not a theatre, and the boy was a boy, not a prig. 
The third of the functions of the Doll is to turn itself into a Marionette 
and amuse a few of the Olympians. Queer folk these Olympians, as 
Kenneth Grahame pointed out : | 
They might dabble in the pond all day, hunt the chickens, climb trees in the most 
uncompromising Sunday clothes ; they were free to issue forth and buy gun- 
powder in the full eye of the sun—free to fire cannons and explode mines on the 
lawn : yet they never did any one of these things. | 


But sometimes they play at Dolls. And in what stiff and rationalistic 
grooves do they order their play ! In what immaculation of shirt-front do — 
they perch in twelve-and-sixpenny tip-up seats to watch the Marionettes. 
Qui font font font, trois petits tours et puis s’en vont! What a dull and 
stupid game they make of it! The only way to play seriously at Dolls is 
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to lie on the floor, and let each doll act as many parts as it likes, turning in 
a moment from the Throne of Sheba into Mrs. Snip from Next Door, or 
_ the,Good Fairy, or an Old Gentleman-Passing-By-Who-says-Oh-Mrs. 
Jones-What-A-Lovely-Baby-You’ve-Got. A serious doll will wear tartan 
trousers and give a tea-party to eight woolly dogs in the Atheneum Club, 
if it feels so inclined. But that does not suit the Olympian book. The 
Marionettes must be elevated to the highest pitch of human dignity and 
behave like Olympians. A logical, rational story must be written for them, 
and the poor, captured Dolls must dance to the tune of the sober-minded, 
elderly pipers. 

And how diabolically skilful are these venerable adepts ! They cannot 

imagine their dolls ringing a bell, but they can make them do it. They 
can make their dolls perform the most realistic feats, so almost life-like 
that you might think you had strayed into a West-End theatre and were 
looking at a comedy of Mr. A. A. Milne’s through a reversed opera-glass. 
They can dress their dolls in exact reproductions of costumes of the period, 
_ and put them into scenes that are exact reproductions of what the pundits 
_ think must have been the scenes of the period. In fact these Olympians 
can reproduce everything exactly, except the scents of the autumn fires and 
the memories of youth. Alas! They have taken the Nursery Floor and 
_ turned it into a Technique, and all they can put in the place of the 
' imagined rulers of Ophir and the splendours of El Dorado are everyday 
' coloured silks and satins and brocades and jewels and accurate repro- 
ductions. 

Those, then, are the three Dolls—the Doll Professional, the Doll 
Drilled, and the Doll. Two out of the three are Olympian, purposeful, 
efficient, useful. A doll in the hands of a grown-up wizard may conjure a 
good harvest of corn, or a strong quiverful of children, or, with the help of 
a few pins, a powerful torment upon an enemy, or a respectful welcome 
in the Elysian fields, or a fine box-office return during the season. In the 
hands of a child it is useless and idle, like the smoke of that leafy fire, or 
the voice of a blackbird, or a drawing of 'Tiepolo, or the sound of cricket- 


_- ball upon bat on a long summer evening. 


CORRESPONDENCE | 
“ ENTIRELY IMAGINARY ” . 


(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) ‘ 


IR,—The situation described in Mr. J. C. Squire’s story irresistibly recalls an anecdote 
told to me by an editor twenty years ago, and your readers may be amused to hear “ what 
really happened.” 

When the complete stranger had made out a good case for being the original of an imaginary 
character in a serial that the editor was publishing, the parallel was so startling that an action 
became inevitable, as in Mr. Squire’s story, and the solicitor for the defence declared that no 
judge and no jury would believe a plea of coincidence ; but here—the truth is stranger than 
the fiction—the solicitor added “‘ let me think.” 

When the case was opened for the defence, the editor’s counsel began as follows : “ We 
do not deny that the character in this story was drawn from the plaintiff ; but when you have 
heard the evidence that I am about to lay before you, I think you will agree with me that, 
far from exaggerating the enormities of the plaintiff, the writer of the tale did less than he 
should in bringing to book a rascal that it is in the public interest to expose.” Inquiry agents: 
se produced the garbage that they had collected and, the editor told me, he won his case. 

ours, etc., 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is a poor holiday upon which one does not pick up an interesting old book or 
two to take back to work with one. I return to my labours having acquired no 
Shakespeare quartos, no Keatses in original boards, no incunables—but yeta 
small pile of amusing trifles. There are the Original Poems on Several Subjects 
(and not so original as all that, either) of an Eighteenth century poet of whom I never 
heard before—William Stevenson, M.D., who published his verses in two volumes 
duodecimo and the year 1765. Not a great performer with the Muse was Dr. Steven- 
son, I fear. Here are a few lines of his, picked out at random :— 
In some wide area, now, or spacious green, 
In social parties, nymphs and swains convene, 
Elate in youth, with expectation flush, 
And warm each cheek with health’s carminian blush. 
Still I am glad to have him, for all that. There are the Poems, too, of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, 1803 ; these is an ‘“‘ as new ”’ copy of The Bentley Ballads, 1858 ; and a very 
good copy of the first issue of Tennyson’s [dylls of the King, 1859 ; there is a volume 
(acquired for half-a-crown) consisting of three English books before 1640—a Prayer 
book of 1637, a Sternhold and Hopkins of the same date, and (rather more interesting) 
a Greek Testament of 1632, which, though it bears a London imprint, was actually 
printed by Elzevir. There is also a volume of five eighteenth century plays—first 
editions of Samuel Foote and Arthur Murphy. Finally there is a most amusing work 
published by Dodsley in 1744, The Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishop—the 


autobiography of a naive and boastful character, who was, in turn, a sailor under Sir 


-Cloudesley Shovel and a soldier under Marlborough in the reign of Queen Anne. 


There is, moreover (bought out a bookseller’s catalogue), a manuscript poem by 
Anne Penny, whose only title to distinction is that Dr. Johnson was one of the sub- 
scribers to her volume of poems published in 1771—as were also Elizabeth Carter, 
John Julius Angerstein and some other celebrities. The poem of which I have the 
manuscript was not written in 1770 (it is dated 1773), but appears in Ann Penny’s 


1780 edition of her poems. It is an Ode Sung in Commemoration of the Institution 


of the Marine Society. It opens thus :— 

Social Virtue’s liberal plan 

Cheers the helpless race of man ; 
O’er the Poor’s defenceless head, 
See ! her healing wings are spread |! 


and continues just as badly through seven more stanzas. Not a great collection of 
acquisitions, perhaps—but quite an entertaining one. And, after all, what do you 
expect me to be able to buy, dear readers, when you are only paying a shilling for your 


- Mercury ? 


OW let me be serious for a moment, if I can, and turn to some of the books which 
have been sent to me to review, and first of all to Mr. Harold Williams’s excellent 
essay on Dean Swift’s Library, With a Facsimile of the Original Sale Catalogue And 
Some Account of Two Manuscript Lists of His Books (University Press, Cambridge ; 
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12s. 6d.). Mr. Williams has had the good fortune to acquire a copy of the Sale 
Catalogue of Swift’s books, which was printed at Dublin in 1745 and of which only 
one other copy (that used by Sir Walter Scott) is known to exist. He has also dis- 
covered, in the library at Abbotsford, a manuscript volume containing lists of the 
Dean’s books and papers, written in the hand of the Rev. John Lyon, who was” 
guardian of Swift’s person during his last years. These, together with the list of 
Swift’s books drawn up by himself in 1715, and now in the possession of Mr. T. P. 
Le Fanu, are the main documents which Mr. Williams has used in making his present 
little book. Lyon’s list is in the nature of an inventory made shelf by shelf, and it~ 
enables Mr. Williams to draw up a rough picture of what Swift’s library looked like 
in 1742 :— . 

Does this summon up any picture of a room in the Deanery? On the left stood a 
massive block of calf-bound folios topped by a fifth shelf containing quartos. To the right — 
was a less regular array. Two low shelves on the floor held twelves ; above there were 
two shelves of folios ; and at the top two shelves of books mostly octavo in size. Some-— 
where else, presumably in the same room, was an orderly stack of five shelves with folios, — 
quartos and octavos. Lastly, in a corner, stood three shelves holding nearly eighty folio 
and quarto books. ; 
Swift does not seem to have been a great amasser of books. The sale catalogue 

includes 657—only about 25 more than were contained in the 1715 list, Swift 
- having in thirty intervening years added 175 volumes to his library and lost, by gift 
or otherwise, about 150. I wish it were possible for me to discuss in detail here the — 
many interesting points raised by Mr. Williams in his analysis of the contents of 
Swift’s library—the entire absence of English prose fiction, for example—even of | 
The Pilgrim’s Progress—or the even more interesting absence of some of the books — 
that have been suggested as his sources of inspiration when writing Gulliver. But 
space is lacking, and I can only recommend my readers to buy Mr. Williams’s book 
and read it for themselves. 


HE Bibliographical Society has just issued to its members a most important 

volume, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers Who were at Work in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland from 1726 to 1775. The English entries in this book (and 
they form its main bulk) are the work of the late H. R. Plomer, the Scotch entries are 
by Mr. G. H. Bushnell and the Irish ones by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix. This book brings 
the Society’s survey, in Dictionary form, of English printing down, in a complete and 
unbroken series of volumes, from the beginnings in the fifteenth century to the 
year 1775. In carrying out this fine achievement, the late H. R. Plomer played no 
small part—one volume was entirely, and two others chiefly, his, and it is fitting, that 
Mr. A. W. Pollard should devote the greater portion of his Introduction to the present 
Dictionary toa memoir of Plomer’s life and work in bibliography. The entries in the 
Dictionary vary from a line or two to two pages—which I think is the maximum 
given to any one man. Not only are the chief men—Dodsley, Millar, Kearsley, 
Newbery, Osborne and the rest—of the period included, but the attempt to net also 
all the minor men seems (so far as a little haphazard checking has tested it) to have 
been surprisingly successful—though occasionally one misses a cross reference (e.g., 
in the case of James Bettenham) to the preceding volume. Sometimes a tiny point 
crops up. G. Scott, for example, is said to be only known from a certain imprint in 
1775. He also, however, printed Woty’s Poems in 1770. The only actual omission I 
have noticed is the “ Mr. Thomlinson in Wigton ” for whom Josiah Relph’s Poems 
were printed by Robert Foulis of Glasgow in 1747—and he was probably rather small 
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fry, such as may be expected to slip through even the finest and most skilfully cast 
net. A useful feature of this Dictionary is formed by the Indexes of Places and by the 


_ list of Circulating Libraries. It is very much to be hoped that the Bibliographical 


‘ 


= 


Society will not bring this series to an end at the year 1775, but will give us at least 
one further volume. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


a of the first London bookshops I ever visited was Messrs. Dobell’s shop in the 
Charing Cross Road, and it is pleasant to see that, side by side (metaphorically 
speaking) with this firm’s more recent premises in Bruton Street, the older address of 
77 Charing Cross Road still continues to issue catalogues. One of these, number 379, 
has just reached me, and it includes a selection of books, many of Scottish interest, 
from the library of the late Professor A. Gregory Smith. In the Miscellaneous 
Section of the Catalogue, too, there are some attractive-sounding things. I fancy, for 
example, that there might be a good deal of interest in an old album of sketches by 
one F. Entwhistle—presumably an amateur—which show, among other things, 
scenes at Blackpool in the year 1829. This may be had for a guinea. Then there is a 
first edition of ‘‘ F. Anstey’s ” Vice Versa, 8vo., 1882, for £5, while that of his scarcely 
less amusing Man from Blankley’s and other Sketches, small 4to., 1893, costs no more 
than seven shillings and sixpence. Several of Swinburne’s later first editions are 
offered at prices ranging from half-a-crown to six shillings—but one might continue 
dipping into this list for a long time without becoming bored. 


ESSRS. FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., of 83 High Street, Marylebone, 

London, W.1., are well-known to collectors for many types of books, among 
others for books on topography and travel, to which this firm has devoted much 
attention. Messrs. Edwards’s latest list, number 551, is concerned with Books, 
Prints and Maps relating to New Zealand, the South Sea Islands and the Pacific 
Ocean. A fascinating catalogue it is, too, that sets one’s imagination wondering about 
all sorts of beautiful out-of-the-way places and among many strange peoples. Nearly 
seven hundred items are included at prices ranging from a very few shillings to a 
considerable number of pounds—so that both the rich and the poor collector are 
catered for. The Fiji Islands, Tonga Island, The Solomon Islands, the Mating on 
the Bounty, the Voyages of Captain Cook—these are some of the sub-headings. 
Were I starting book-collecting afresh and without prepossessions, I do not know that 
I could think of a more enthralling form of it to embrace than that suggested by these 
names. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE GREAT BARN AT ABBOTSBURY 


T the head of the Fleets, which stretch their shallow stinking water between : 

the Chesil beach and the main land, lies a rich valley some two or three 

miles wide. It is divided from the rest of Dorset by a barren ridge of hills. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century this valley of Abbotsbury must 
have depended even more than in others on its own produce, for transport inland 
was then difficult. The Abbey there shared with other monastic communities so_ 
confident an assumption of its own permanence and of the suitability of the methods — 
used each season in cultivation, that the idea of drastic changes likely to break up the © 
one, or materially alter the other, could never have crossed the mind of any member — 
of the community. These conditions had their effect on the architecture of the whole — 
country, and in certain special ways on the architecture of the Abbotsbury buildings. — 
The monastic community gradually developed the resources of this land and were 
limited only by these conditions. Towards the end of the fourteenth century (I _ 
assume this date from a knowledge of the building), it was decided that a new barn was : 
desirable, and that it should be large enough to store the produce of rich harvests i 
against the hardships of lean years. It is evident that the monks determined never to 
be put to the expense of building a barn again. The building was to be as convenient 
and as permanent as it could be made, and within these limits no excessive display of 
wealth was desired. The Abbey was important and proud: it would have been ill- 
suited had the new building appeared mean. The masons knew they were expected 
to give each part, however simple it might be, the best appropriate finish. By the 
appearance of well-conditioned order, those who brought their tithes to the barn were 
made to feel the dignity of the abbey and its power, and thus to hesitate before 
attempting to deliver less than their due. 

As architecture the barn must be considered against this background ; for archi- 
tecture is the sign of a proper obedience to the material and the psychological forces 
impinging on a building. This barn was perfectly adapted to these, and being so, it 
shows two features not to be seen elsewhere in England. The thatched roof was 
finished at its eaves in a parapet walk which was continuous round the whole building, 
crossing the two great end gables and the lesser side gables of the four waggon door- 
ways. This walk was reached by spiral staircases set in the angles of side gables, and 
it was carried on buttresses with additional corbel support between these. The reason 
for this unusual feature may have been one of two, or possibly both may together 
have called for it. 

A thatched roof needs repair, even when made from the long straight reed that 
margins the Fleet shores. A walk of this sort made access to the roof slopes easy. 
Also Abbotsbury is near the sea coast. The villages there were not safe from surprise 
attacks of the French. The village of Ringstead was burned in one of these and never 
recovered. The parapet walk may have been partly defensive, although a thatched — 
building is difficult to defend from fired arrows. 

The other feature, which is at once noticed by architects and builders, is the way 
in which the roof is constructed. It has a feature which was not elsewhere used 
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until the nineteenth century. Further, it is the only mediaeval roof I know that was 
designed to receive no other covering than thatch. The roof is made with relatively 
- light coupled and strutted rafters spaced about five feet apart. The space between 
these is spanned by horizontal quarter spars, on which the thatch is laid direct. All 
other barn roofs that I know are of the purlin and rafter type and are stout enough to 
support any covering. The choice of thatch for the roof of this building may be 
questioned, as impermanent and as subject to fire. It was undoubtedly made for 
economic reasons. The valley contained no other material from which roofs could be 
made, and the cost of buying and of hauling slates from Ham Hill in South Somerset, 
or from the Swanage quarries in Purbeck, would have been great, so great as to be un- 
reasonable. 

This building was perfect architecture, as its remains tell to all who have eyes to see 
and the mind to comprehend. Unless the whole is understood the virtue of this 
proper barn is missed. If a man takes pleasure in its romantic form, in the few mould- 
ings that are used, in its fitness for the purposes of the Abbey or in its great size 
separately he will fail to appreciate the grace and beauty of this barn ; in a word, he 
will not recognise its true perfection. The full quality of perfect architecture will be 
missed by him. Before such grandeur the thing called “‘ style ” is insignificant ; that 


__ the building was essentially modern in its day is natural, but also does not need isolated 


emphasis. The building is a single idea—a unity—it is not the outcome of an archi- 
tectural, or of any other kind of theory, it is not “‘ word-created ”’ architecture. It is as 


_ independent of theory as is a thrush’s nest or the Chesil beach itself. Doubtless men 


discussed it before the first stone was laid, and certainly while it was in building 
carpenters, masons and carters revealed their thoughts on the way the roof should be 
framed, the walls founded, and the barn conveniently entered. The barn grew from 
life itself rather than from such talk ; by that its nature was tempered but not made. 


PUBLICATIONS 


VITRUVIAN NIGHTS. By H.S. Goopuart-RENDEL, Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By Watter Goprrey. 
Batsford. 6s. 6d. | 

EUPALINOS OR THE ARCHITECT. By Pau Vatery. Translated by W. Mc. 
Stewart. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. By Howarp Ropsertson. Architec- 
tural Press. 15s. 

MODERN DUTCH BUILDINGS. By F. R. Yersury. Benn. 32s. 6d. 


N the books reviewed below some special aspect of architecture is separately 
i considered and emphasis tends to be laid on “ looks ” rather than He being. For 
instance, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, in his book of lectures, Vitruvian Nights, in spite of 
his wit and his brilliant manner of expression, concerns himself deeply with words 


and theories. He attempts a definition of the word architecture, assuming it is a quality 


in noble building that can be isolated. He is so far led astray by the result of this 
irrelative effort as to declare that Architecture has little to do with a typical English 
village. If this statement were true it would be difficult to accept his definition that 
“ Architecture is the art of building agreeably ”’—for the two are contradictory. 
Surely perfect architecture is found in a building that satisfies the requirements of all 
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those connected with it—of those who pass by, of those who use the building, and of 
those who pay for it. The “ looks ” or “ style ” are as much a part of these require- 
ments as is the economy of building and of use. I expect some day it will be generally 
held that the less consciously is architecture sought the more likely is it to be fully 
attained. Yet Mr. Rendel feels the beauty of architecture, even of the architecture of 
the English village, and his twelve essays are easily read and will be enjoyed. 

Mr. Walter Godfrey writes for the student of architectural history in England, and 
does it so well, that a man or woman can hardly find at the published price of his books 
any better for this purpose. But though his book is called The Story of Architecture 
in England, it appears to me to be more concerned with architectural styles and their 
origins than with the whole of architecture, such as is felt when one is in the presence 
of the Abbotsbury Barn. 

M. Paul Valéry’s Eupalinos is a dialogue between “‘ the Shades ” of Socrates and 
Phaedrus about the nature of architecture. Phaedrus tells Socrates of the opinions” 
and feelings of his friend Eupalinos the architect. There is no question but that many — 
of these speeches are striking and beautiful, and this though they are translations. 
But I have too little sympathy with this method of conveying ideas to the reader to” 
enable me to judge the book fairly. The method is tiresome, for either it inevitably 
fails to give the probable opinion of Socrates ; or it is a strained way of writing some- 
thing that could be better done as an essay. 

Mr. Robertson’s book Modern Architectural Design contains an excellent account of 
the conditions which rule the design of any building to-day. The possible develop- 
ments and uses of materials now available and their effect on the economy, planning 
and arrangement on architecture is there described with inspiring enthusiasm. The — 
author is sensitively aware of the background against which we build and is thus akin — 
to those who built the Abbotsbury Barn. Both he and others may agree when I — 
suggest that architecture would have been even better served had he forgotten the © 
controversies that centre round the word “ Style,” and remembered that an — 
advocacy of the “ Modern ” is as disconcerting as an advocacy of old custom. We 
live in the present and there is no need to argue about it. For the sake of architecture, 
therefore, let us do what ordinary people do, that is, take advantage of the inventions 
that have been made and thus ease life and give it renewed freedom. In fact the book 
would have been better if it had contained less of a challenge to the stylist. There is 
evidence in it that Mr. Robertson has been too often provoked into an aggressive 
defence of his interest in the architecture that is developing. . 

The startingly sudden changes that have excited our author to write properly — 
stimulated action and invention, but associated with this admirable impetus is the 
temptation to display new ways for their own sake rather than in the interests of con- 
venient and fair buildings. In the famous periods of rapid architectural development, 
in the days of Rome’s greatness and in the thirteenth century, builders used the new 
ways unquestioningly, vigorously and with zeal, but nowhere do the results appear 
strained or abnormal. at 

Mr. Yerbury’s photographs of architecture are always good and taken from care- 
fully chosen positions ; his book Modern Dutch Architecture therefore shows as well 
as one hundred photographs may the best recent buildings in Holland. The “ lower- 
case” letters, in the place of accustomed capitals on the dust jacket, suggest to the 
reader that the book refers to affectations of modern architecture rather than to con- 
temporary building. This is for the most part a false suggestion. This collection of 
photographs is an apt companion to Mr. Robertson’s book. ‘ 

A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


O be writing an account of the earlier Promenade Concerts in the sunshine 
of the South of France is surely what old Papa Wagner of Bayreuth (whom 
God Forgive) would have called the Essence of Art—‘ Mixed Emotions 
recollected in ‘Tranquillity.” The sense of well-being induced by sun and 
sea tempt one to be kind, almost paternal to the Promenades. And yet it is not 
one’s duty to criticize, coldly and severely, this formidable series of yearly concerts ? 

The central figure of the Promenades is of course Sir Henry Wood. His energy 
and enthusiasm for music in England appears illimitable, even to writing Fantasies 
on English sea songs. Without him the Promenades could hardly exist. I have had 
unfortunately in past years to say some hard things about some of his methods, 
and it is with the very greatest regret that I have to do so again. Each year I ask myself 
what is the hold Sir Henry has over the British Broadcasting Corporation ? Has he 
perhaps been blackmailing for years some helpless director of the Corporation whom 
he once detected in the dreadful act of embezzling a microphone, or conducting a 
religious service in Double Dutch ? For each year, even in these times when economy 
and self-denial have willy-nilly to be practised everywhere, the B.B.C. has to provide 
a phalanx of double basses, for which all England must be scoured, so that Sir Henry 
Wood may indulge his wayward fancy in the accompaniment of a delicate Bach 
Concerto : each year swarms of copyists are hired to write on reams and reams of 
the best music paper the formidable “‘ additional accompaniments” which Sir 
Henry foists on poor old Handel, who after all knew pretty well what he was doing 
when it came to writing orchestral accompaniments to his own favourite instrument, 
_ the organ. 

This year I had the misfortune to hear only one Handel Concerto so treated. 
True, it was easily the dullest of the odd eighteen organ concertos ; but whatever 
texture it may originally have possessed was completely swallowed up in the monstrous 
blare, assault and battery of an inconceivable number of instruments, each of which 
had for its duty to stress the most conventional accompanying passages in the concerto. 
Even the mysterious programme-annotator felt impelled to apologise for all this 
tohu-bohu, by saying that the Concerto had (impersonally) had the orchestral parts 
altered to suit the tone of a mysterious instrument known as the “‘ modern organ.” 

Now, I may be wrong, but I have always been under the impression that the Queen’s 
Hall organ, peculiar though its tone may seem, has included in its specification a 
_ number of diapasons and simple reed stops in common with Handel’s own organ ; 
and I should imagine that the considerable skill of Mr. Cunningham would not be 
unequal to combining these in such a way as to resemble closely Handel’s own 
registration. It is true that nowadays it is considered infra dig. to play upon the organ 
without using the pedals, though I have never been quite clear why ; and in Handel’s 
day the organs in England with the exception of St. Paul’s had as yet no pedal board ; 
but there is no reason that I know of why even with the addition of pedals the tone 
of the Queen’s Hall organ should be so formidable as not to balance with the string 
accompaniments which Handel wrote and presumably intended. If Sir Henry 
Wood’s fertility of invention is so boundless, could he not expend the superfluous, 
store on writing cadences for the ad libitum passages which Handel left blank to be 
filled in by the performer ? In this way everyone would be satisfied, and Handel’s 
genius would not be so insulted. 


. 
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As we are at this moment on the subjects of insults, I should like to suggest that the 
programmes of the Promenade Concerts this year are somewhat of an insult to the 
London musical public. We have learned to expect from the B.B.C. a certain number 
of interesting novelties, scattered among the mass of well-tried classical favourites 
without which the Proms would not be the Proms. This year with the exception of 
the left-hand concerto of Ravel, and a few anaemic pot-pourriss by British composers, 
our appetites are not whetted by the announcement of performances of new works. 
I am not aware that the past year has been a “‘ close season ” for composition ; but 
for all one can see of the programmes no musician except Sir Henry Wood has put pen 
to paper for some considerable time. 

I was however glad to know that the programmes were not entirely occupied by 
the works of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon composers, and that a conesrt of French 
music was allowed to find a place. 

This concert was one of the most interesting I heard. The piéce de résistance 
was the concerto which Ravel was commissioned to write for Wittgenstein, who 
lost his right hand in the war, and for whom Strauss and others have already composed 
or arranged music. I had heard of this concerto for some time. It was written concur- 
rently with the Concerto for Piano (both hands) which was recently performed at a 
Philharmonic Concert with great success : but I believe there had been some trouble ff 
over the first performance ; as Wittgenstein wished to alter some passages in his 
Concerto, and Ravel very naturally objected on the grounds that to do so would 
be to misrepresent the composer’s intention, with the result that the work has 
not yet been publicly performed in Paris, and we had the rare experience of hearing a 
work by Ravel in London before it was performed in Paris. 

I do not know whether Herr Wittgenstein used his own emendations in London, 
but the Concerto certainly sounded convincingly Ravellian : in fact one was tempted 
to say too convincingly Ravellian, for consciously or unconsciously he has quoted 
freely from his own works. For instance, the opening was more than reminiscent 
of the opening on low bass strings of La Valse, there was a long passage in 
unsymmetrical time with accompaniment of plucked strings which closely resembled 
the final Bacchanale Movement from the ballet of Daphnis and Chloe, while there 
was a most characteristic little sequence which he used first in the Rigaudon in the 
Tombeau de Couperin and which he has also used in the other Piano Concerto. All this 
is however not to say that there is not a great deal of new and interesting work in 
the Concerto, and a very fine conception of the technique involved. I confess I did 
not like it as much at a first hearing as I generally like Ravel’s work; but the 
form was not at all easy to grasp without a score. It appeared to be in three continuous 
movements of which the first two amounted in length together approximately to 
the third : the cadences appeared to form an integral part of the work and were largely 
accompanied. The Concerto is very definitely of Ravel’s latest style, which is chiefly _ 
characterised by sharpness and sec-ness of tone-colour, by an intrusion of jazz rhythms _ 
and by bitonal passages using keys very nearly adjacent : he has also used a certain 
amount of romantic, almost Schumannesque, expression, which is a distinct innova- 
tion for modern composition ; an outstanding example of this is the very beautiful 
cadenza to the first movement of the other Piano Concerto. He also, as I have | 
mentioned, harks back to certain formulae of his first period, the use of which he no 
doubt feels is not outworn. 
_ Herr Wittgenstein played the Concerto extremely well : his one-handed technique 
is astonishing : but I was sorry that it had to be played on a Bésendorfer piano. — 
French and German pianofortes are as dissimilar as the French and English flutes 
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‘fj in tone, particularly in the bass register: as in this concerto a great many effects 
i were obtained by bass passages, this tone was particularly prominent. German 
#] pianos in general have rather thick woolly basses, so that in this instance on account 
B of resonance it was almost impossible to hear what were the actual notes in the extreme 
bass which were intended to sound. This is not, of course, to say that BKésendorfers 
are not fine pianos ; but simply that they are not ideally suitable for this particular 
# kind of French music, which was so obviously conceived for another timbre. 

) _ Inthe same concert we had Sir HenryWood’s usual interpretation of Ma Mére ’Oie, 
| with characteristic disregard of the composer’s tempi. He would do well to think of 
= Stravinsky’s plaintive remark to the orchestra at a rehearsal : ‘“ Messieurs, je ne 
demande pas une interprétation, seulement une exécution des notes que j’ai écrit.” 
" Sir Henry did, however, give us a very fine performance of La Valse, and Miss 
) Josephine Wray a fine performance of an air from Debussy’s Fils Prodigue. If she 
} Can sing other things as well as this, she should be better known. We had however a 
j typical cathedral performance of Even Bravest Heart May Swell in which all the fine 
j broad points were missed. 

} At a concert of English Composers we had a setting by Frank Bridge of Rupert 
} Brooke’s well-known poem, the title of which during the performance twisted itself 
j into Ring out, Wild Bugles : the bugles were borrowed, I hope by kind permission, 
} from Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony ; the remainder from Daphnis and Chloe 
} and other Joct classict : the result was inspiriting if unoriginal and afforded the 
} composer who was conducting magnificent opportunities of heroic gesture. This 
_ was followed by an insipid work of Mr. Bainton and a symphony of Mr. Bax. Mr. Bax’s 
works mostly fill me with unreasoning fury. He is a composer of great talent, even 
_ genius, but is constitutionally incapable of ever saying what he means straight out ; 
with the result that the listener becomes involved in a complicated form of Celtic 
_ Twilight Sleep. If I were writing his school report, I should say, “ Shows great 
_ promise, but should do better.” 

__ A heavy Bach programme was produced for one night : Mr. Samuel played the 
- D-Minor Concerto excellently, though drowned by a ravening mass of double basses 
and quadrupled strings. But why always the D-Minor ? in spite of lovely passages it is 
_ far less beautiful that the D-Major or G-Minor; it never succeeds in getting far enough 
= away from the tonic. The F-Major Brandenburg and the G-Major with two flutes and 
- violin were a joy to hear, though again overloaded, and without the harpsichord 


oo. Perhaps another year the B.B.C. will give us to them as they were written. 
es 


It was incidentally extremely interesting to notice how carefully the G-Major was 
written for the flutes ad bec, a far more limited instrument than out modern flutes 
_ allemandes and with a softer and sweeter tone. Miss Suddaby and Mr. Falkner gave 
"an exquisite performance of a Handel operatic duet. It is to be hoped that more of 
the lovely Handel arias from the operas may be revived in the future. We also heard 
the beautiful Purcell Fantasy on one Note. This was a welcome innovation : there is 
a great deal more beautiful orchestral work of Purcell’s that might be incorporated 
into these concerts—without additional orchestration. 

Of various musical interest I may mention the music by Walter Leigh to the 
_ Pride of the Regiment. Conforming to the precepts of the Hindemith School Mr. Leigh 
seems able to turn his talents to considerable account in light music. ‘The music 
without being highbrow was beautifully made and scored, and contained some first- 
rate tunes. 

i 
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THE TALKIES 


THE LODGER. Etvey, W. & F. London Hippodrome (Trade Show). 
SCARFACE. Hucues. United Artists. Empire. 

BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE. Buck. Radio. Tivoli. 

AS YOU DESIRE ME. Firzmaurice. M-G-M. Empire. 
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IVE anda half years ago, Mr. Alfred Hitchcock caused a mild sensation by produc- 
ing, in The Lodger, a British film which combined an understanding of the medium 
with a use of imagination. Five and a half years is a long time ; we have all lost money 
and most of us have lost hope, and Mr. Hitchcock himself has just made Number 17, ' 
which people seek a diamond necklace in an empty house, and the hero, in the nickh 
of time, rescues a handcuffed heroine from the very first coach of the sinking train- 
ferry to which he swims. Mr. Hitchcock, these years later, replaces his earlier use of 
light and shade with cobwebs. And we say the British film has progressed. It would be, 
like most things, disheartening, did I not find that the films I reviewed with Thes 
Lodger included The Waltz Dream, Faust and JFoyless Street, all of which are remem-- 
bered. First in order of importance, that last was Garbo’s fifth film. It was directed 
by Pabst who, unable now to work in Germany on account of Nazi interference, has: 
been scooped by a British firm to make an English film of a Spanish hero, with 
Russian star, mainly in Nice. There is cause here for retrospect, and whatever may 
said of the cinema, its achievements and otherwise, during the last five and a half years. 
itis something that the old Lodger should still haunt the memory when a new ten: 
arrives. 
Ivor Novello still plays, and how true is the word, the part of the soulfully scarfed 


Ivor Novello. But for us, lacking the same gift, time has not stood still. Garbo ha 
given us gloom since The Lodger’s first appeal for tenancy in our hearts, and Muni. 
has muscled in, and between the masculine and the machine-gun, The Lodger, now 
that he talks, seems somewhat verbose, and the placid gruesomeness of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s story seems dated in these days which would be sorry if they had the grace: 
to be. The lodger arrives ; he wears a black hat—we all know that is suspicious ; 
he carries a case—which can only hold remains or revolvers ; he is musical, always a? 
bad sign. Speech stresses all these, and Mr. Novello’s delivery hammers what should! 
be hinted. Since the whole film does that, it must be put down to the direction of Mr 
Elvey, that exuberant Mr. Elvey, who has here restrained himself so much that he: 
has missed most of the high-lights. He is bent on making a man of his murderer, so he} 
turns him into his demented brother, which makes the cheap seats laugh and the dear: 
wish to, and explains all . . . all, that is, but why he behaved as he did for the whole of f 
the previous reels, and why he had a handkerchief covered in blood and fogs took place : 
in summer, and numerous other insults to the intelligence which go by the name of! 
“entertainment value ” in home-made pictures. 7) 
But the real reason why the thrills of The Lodger seem so mildly domestic is that 
we have had Scarface. I must say at the outset that I was not gripped by this film in | 
that I knew that the facade of any speakeasy I saw on the screen would be blown u 
as soon as I recognised it as such; I knew that just as I leant forward in my sez 
because the dialogue seemed to have point, that point would be cut short by a revolv 
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shot, the crudest of punctuation marks. There was thus very little suspense in 
Scarface for me. I knew it all—but I have never seen it better collected, acted or cut. 
It had flaws, it had flippancy, but it was honester than it knew, just as is the wild 
fantasy of What Price Hollywood ?, in which Constance Bennett shows up the film- 
star as Muni shows up the gangster. The story of Scarface, being well contrived, 
did not matter. What did matter was that the people to whom it happened had minds, 
nerves, phobias—were, on their own level, real. In terms of bootlegger rivalry, 
Scarface told the usual story of the white man’s mental defeat by his belief in the 
material. We say that if a man cries because he does not get what he wants, he is 
yellow, by which we mean not wholly white. Yet a darker-skinned man does not 
_ cry when he does not get what he wants. The Italians themselves have a proverb, 
} ~~ If 1 win, good ; if I do not, it is not worth my crying.” The bootlegger mentality 
is so afraid of crying that it simply has to win. That is why Scarface, which is excel- 
lently made, should be shown and seen—that, and the fact that Paul Muni illustrates 
_ the difference between superlative screen-acting and that of Mr. Charles Laughton in 
Devil and the Deep, which is simply irrelevantly good stage-acting. I did not, however, 
despite its greater number of killings, find Scarface so ghoulish as Enemies of The 
Public, for whose sinister impression I have the censor to thank. Scenes were cut so 
_ quickly that one had to imagine what was happening, what could have been happening 
that the censor objected to. One’s brain was thus kept taut all through the film. 
‘Simply because one was not prepared for it, I know of no moment more shocking in 
films than that in which Cagney’s family are expecting his return from hospital ; 
the bell rings, the front door is opened, and the gangster’s mutilated strapped corpse 
falls over the threshold, met by his brother and left by his rivals. It is Websterian, 
wicked and weird. . 
The title of the newest wild animal film seems an odd comment on gangster films. 
_ The Radio picture is actually not one tenth as thrilling as the Neon sign which 
_ displays it. That seen, all is seen—and a good deal spared. The film opens with an 
- over-developed shot of some lean palm-trees, while Mr. Buck’s voice declaims “‘ The 
| lure of the tropics, who that has felt can ever forget them ?” From then on he talks, 
lyrically, breezily, boastingly, sentimentally, to the close of the picture. All that he 
says we can see for ourselves, and his flow of sparkling insincerity becomes something 
__ from which one longs to escape. Occasionally, one is able to look at the picture and 
- observe that the various animals seem not very enthusiastic over their various fights, 
__ which are prevented from reaching any definite conclusion owing to the title. There 
are, however, a graceful gibbon, a delightful small honey-bear, and a tiger who comes 
into his pictorial own so much that we can forgive his being made the villain of the 
piecemeal which the film really is ; anyone who can slant his eyes so satisfactorily in 


As exotic, as lovable, but slightly more human than the tiger in that film is Garbo 
in As You Desire Me. I do not hope to receive agreement, but I found her also 
_ gratefully gay in her opening scenes. There is a belief growing up that Garbo should 
only do this or that, that she should not step aside from the phases of experience she 
has previously expressed and, in short, should remain incomplete. Those who prefer 
~ exoticism to be a glorification of stuntedness will not like her in this film ; those who 
see exoticism as completion exuberantly proclaiming itself will find that, when she 
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calls for champagne and observes “‘ nobody likes it, but it looks gay,” it is the Sphinx 
speaking, which is a great comfort. The film itself is, of course, no use at all. Holly- 
wood, coping with Italy, sends us back to the hey-day of Gilbert’s gondolieri gambols, 
and very poor hay they make. Mary Pickford’s ex-husband is hardly the man to 
understand Pirandello, nor is one of Gloria Swanson’s ex-leading-men any more 
intuitive, and these are Garbo’s partners in the film. Her director makes no attempt 
to understand anything ; he just goes ahead. His name is George Fitzmaurice, and he 
made a picture called Lilac Time, in which Colleen Moore cut capers with an aero- 
plane in war-time Flanders, and Gary Cooper looked as if he had spent hours with a 
masseuse in an effort to resemble almost any heir-apparent. Such a director is not the 
man for Italian mentality. As You Desire Me can therefore be discounted, as a film. 
But it enshrines Garbo, and after her performance there need be no apology for the 
word. Adrian, reaching his climax, I understand, in Grand Hotel, makes her clothes 
more and more wrongly fantastic, but as she does not mind about that, we need not. 
She leaps into this role like a greyhound into a race, cerebrally relishing every hurdle. 
The glamour of her photography she makes pointless and precious by her sure under 
standing. She knows what this part is about, and it brings out of her more finen 

than she has ever been able to give. It does not matter that the story is intricate 
allusive, emotion intellectualised. Garbo is Zara, a singer ; or rather, she sings in a _ 
café and calls herself Zara. She is not sure who she is; one has no personality 

except what one desires. If she calls herself Zara, that is enough. Someone tells he 
she is Maria, a lost countess. Her amnesia lifting, she says, with superb vibration o 
her hands, “‘ Maybe I am,” and goes back to see. She has just persuaded herself. 
thiough the eyes of her husband, that she 1s the lost Maria, when her former protecto: 
arrives with a woman he alleges to be the real countess. Garbo, dismissing irrelevan- 
cies, says, “‘ Maybe she is, but now to her husband she is not.”’ Then to him, being in 

love, she turns and says, ‘‘ I may be, I may not be. Make what you wish of me. We 
can only be sure that as you desire me, I am.” Garbo’s performance has resulted i 
what must seem a strange film to her fans being kept on another week at the Empire ; 
her firm must feel justified for their courage in filming Pirandello—a courage they 
have nullified by allowing Shearer to do Strange Interlude. But it seems to me so 
important that a star’s drawing power should for once have been used to put over 
anything remotely intellectual that I have left myself no room to review Der Haupt-_ 
mann von K6épentck, which is funny and fine, and something so progressive in outlook — 
and treatment that I feel any good comedy made in the future cannot help being under 

its influence. 
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FICTION 


THE CAT WHO SAW GOD. By Anna Gorpon Krown. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
MOTLEY AND MR. PINCH. By Pearson Cuoate. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
CALL HOME THE HEART. By Fretpinc Burke. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S GIFT. By Martin Hare. Heinemann. vs. 6d. 

GREENBANKS. By Dorotuy Wuiep.e. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

WEDDING DAY AND OTHER STORIES. By Kay Bovze. Pharos. 6s. 

‘THE HEARTLESS LAND. By James Stern. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

DON JUAN AND THE WHEELBARROW. By L. A. G. Stronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


= CAT WHO SAW GOD is quite as unusual and original as its title leads one 
to expect. Although there is a cat in it, it is by no means “ one of those tiresome 
animal stories.”” People who dislike cats can enjoy it quite as well as those who like 
them. It is true that there is an element of fantasy in the story, but it is restrained, 
reasonable, handled with skilful light humour. The cat does not appear immediately, 
and by the time he does, one likes Miss Eliza Barbeston and her new home far too well 
to give up the book for the sake of a mere cat with one ear. In the first fifty pages, very 
little is heard of him, and then : 

Not that the Cat was sprightly, far from it. His behaviour was pompous to a degree ; his 

presence invested the life of the cottage with an air of self-satisfied dignity. Unlike those 

witches’ cats of stories, he brought with him no suggestion of necromancy, no smothered 
stink of brimstone. No. What he did bring was an atmosphere of worldly edurition, so that 

Miss Eliza, lying back in her chair of an evening and placing her feet on the mantleshelf, 

would suddenly blush, feeling herself to be in the presence of a gentlemanly rake. Some- 

times, seeing his appreciative eyes fixed upon ankles whose perfection she herself so 
wholeheartedly admired, she would give an angry tug at her skirts, hiding them from view. 

What an extraordinary animal. It was almost as though. . . . Later, when the cat began his 

pranks, she was to see this early suspicion justified. 

Miss Keown writes as though she knows exactly what she is doing, and why. There are 
some choice quotations from Petronius in the book ; and, for all its gaiety and wit, a 
subtle blending of wisdom. 

In its entirely different way, Motley and Mr. Pinch is another delightfully amusing 
book. It has to do with Mr. Pinch, meek little curate, and the strange encounter with 
Motley, which was to change his life. The village characters and the village itself are so 
vividly portrayed that one almost smells the scents of the English countryside in April. 
With urbane good humour, Mr. Choate pokes clever fun at his little curate and all of 
- our ridiculous life, and yet he never loses sympathy with the characters. The use of 
brackets to take us into the author’s confidence is rather distressingly over done. 
Almost every sentence bristles with them ; but neither this nor the annoying habit of 
going back and forth into the present tense can spoil a book so charming. One puts it 
down with the feeling that it might be worth reading again sometime, and with a desire 

_to pass it along to good friends who would appreciate it. 

What is the subtle, elusive difference in the way a man writes a novel and the way a 
woman writes one? Very likely it is intheir method ofapproaching details from different 
angles ; and if the book is good, of course it matters very little whether it was written by 


man, woman or other animal ; yet, one wonders, sometimes. Call Home The Heart and 


Butler’s Gift are both good novels. Fielding Burke and Martin Hare may be the burliest 
ao* 
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and brawniest of men, but it will occur to any observant reader that possibly they are | 
not. Call Home The Heart is the more ambitious undertaking of the two ; an earnest 
book, sometimes over-earnest, with a wistful beauty in its theme. It is the story of 
people, and particularly of a girl, in the southern mountains of the United States, of a 
girl who asked : ; 


_ so little of life, she thought. That was her great accusation. So little of life ; when, © 
in fact, she was asking for more than life has ever given to anyone ; an understanding of — 


life itself. ae 
In her early years, Ishma had rested sanely on her love of beauty in nature, her unthinking ; 
union with it... . A storm on Cloudy Knob would leave her feeling that she had taken a 


breath as deep as her being. Wind, curving about a ridge of silver poplars, could sweep life 
clean. 

With adolescence, beauty was not enough. Nature made her lonely, hungry, impatient. — 
An exquisite denial of sensuous adequacy became her torture. Then Britt had entered, — 
overwhelming, undeniable, restoring. Being was again complete. But for how long? 


Tae o 


< 
5 
Not long enough for Ishmalee. In the ceaseless and almost hopeless struggle with the : 
ignorance and inertia of her family, with the poverty of the worn out mountain farm — 
and the implacable elements, her love for Britt becomes obscured. Desperately, she © 
goes away. Then comes her life in the mill town, written with less clear detachment — 
than the poignant pictures of the mountain farm. Due, perhaps, to the writer’s strong — 
feeling about the unfortunate industrial situation in the district, the book gets a little — 
out of hand. The slightest trace of bitterness can weaken an argument, and, although 
white-hot feeling over some conditions is inevitable and has its place, that place should 
not be too great in a book whose central theme is something entirely different. Were it 
not for this lack of proportion, the book would be very nearly epic in its quality. The 
field is not a new one ; and Elizabeth Madox Roberts has a wiser sense of elimination 
when she writes of mountain people ; so has Maristan Chapman ; but Call Home The 
Heart is, in some respects a more powerful book than either of them has written. The 
mountain dialect need not trouble those who are unfamiliar with it. It is not difficult to 
understand, when authentic, as it is here. After the first few pages, it will be grasped 
easily enough, and perseverance will be rewarded by the pungent homeliness of 
expressions whose roots have grown for generations deep in the rugged soil. : 

Butler’s Gift does not concern itself with very weighty problems. No butler, stage or 
otherwise, plays a part in it. It is merely that an elderly and eccentric gentleman named 
Butler selects a distant relative, a young bank clerk in Liverpool, for his heir. The 
young man feels that he needs more experience in the social arts and graces, before 
taking up his position as a country squire in Ireland. Therefore he gives up his position 
in the bank and proposes to visit some unknown cousins in that country—to visit them 
as a paying guest, for the purpose of acquiring polish. It does not come out exactly 
according to his expectations. ‘The descriptions of his relatives’ family life are excellent, 
very amusing, extraordinary enough, and yet so very true to life in large families. Some 
of the characters are well drawn ; others are not. There is a tyrannical father and a 
rather stupid, peevish mother (not that all large families have these) ; there are some 
daughters, nicely assorted as to temperament and personality ; there is a son who 
doesn’t come to life very much until the book is almost ended. But none of this gives 
any idea of its real charm, which lies in the writer’s keen and humourous observation of 
little things. The book, far from perfect, is one to be read with much enjoyment and 
many smiles. 

Mrs. Whipple’s Greenbanks is very much better than her last novel, High Wages. 
Greenbanks is unforced, natural and pleasant. The first chapter is a little confusing. 
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We are plunged suddenly into the midst of a large family gathered together for 
Christmas dinner and have some difficulty learning which is which, but very soon they 
assort themselves into the principal characters and the less important ones. Then, 
following chiefly the fortunes of the grandmother and the child, Rachel, the story goes 
smoothly on its way. The grandmother is very nice, and Rachel is delightful—an 
appealing and natural child, not suffering from precocity or any of the other ailments 
which so often afflict children (and the reader) in books ; and she grows up in a very 
satisfactory manner, with no nonsense about her, except just enough of the right kind. 
For those who cannot join the intelligent throng who relish stories of mystery and 
horror, Greenbanks may be heartily recommended as a bedside book, quiet, interesting 
and not too stimulating for the late hours of the night. 


Possibly even a reviewer may be allowed an occasional personal opinion, amounting 
more to a prejudice than the dispassionate view he should take of a book. I approached 
Wedding Day and Other Stories hampered by a strong dislike for Miss Boyle’s novels, 
almost determined not to like this probable gathering together of odds and ends in a 
trifling volume of short stories. Let it be admitted, and not grudgingly, that there is 
something in these stories, something not to be ignored, even though one recognizes 
some of them as studies for the novel, Year Before Last, and even though one rages and 
gnashes the teeth when confronted the Joyceian-Steinish mode of writing. The stories 
are provocative ; there is no denying it. And sometimes, as in one called Episode In 
The Life Of An Ancestor, there is sharp clarity and crisp beauty : 

Her father was proud of the feminine ways there were in her, and especially of the choir 

voice she used in church. It was no pride to him to hear it turned hard and thin in her 

mouth to quiet a horse’s ears when some fright had set them fluttering on the back of its head. 
_.... To her father it was a real sorrow that a needle and thread were never seen in her 
- fingers. His wife was dead, and it seemed to him that he must set flowing in his daughter 
the streams of gentleness and love that cooled the blood of true women. The idea was that 
she was to be sweetened by the honey of the ambitions he had for her. 


One of the stories is almost old fashioned, which is a surprise. There is nothing 


extreme about it. Done in the form of letters, that easy, over-worked medium, Letters 
of a Lady shows that Miss Boyle can write with a certain controlled strength and 
disarming simplicity. 
_ The Heartless Land is a first book, but one needing no sympathetic tolerance on that 
. account. These stories can stand on their own merits. Neither ‘modern’ nor old 
_ fashioned, they are told in clear and forceful English, giving us a very real sense of 
_ the great mystery which is Africa. There is acute observation, and description 
intensely vivid and often beautiful. The Man Who Was Loved rises to almost magnifi- 
cent heights of horror. In all of them, there is no shrinking from any fact, however 
brutal—nor is there an unnecessary obtrusion of brutal facts. A full sense of the 
rerum lacrimae saves these stories from being too stark and grim, and makes them 
linger a long time in the mind. One wonders what Mr. Stern’s next book will be like. 
Among the other striking titles in this list of books, Mr. Strong’s Don fuan And The 


Wheelbarrow stands out. This is a mixed collection of stories, some of them very good, 


~ gome less so, and all so different as to indicate considerable versatility. ‘The title story 
is gay and rollicking. The Rook is delicate and sensitive. 


HELEN MORAN 
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THEATRE AND FRIENDSHIP. Letters from HENRY JAMES to ELIZABETH 4 
La 


y 
Rosins. With a Commentary by EL1zaBETH Rosins. Cape. tos. 6d. ; 
BATH. By Epitu Sirwey. Faber. 15s. i 


THE ELEGANT WOMAN. By Gerrrupe ArETZ. Translated and with an Intro-— 
duction by James Laver. Harrap. 18s. ; 


THE EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES. Edited by JoHN Drinkwater. Cambridge Uni-— 


versity Press. 125. 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. By Ciara Marsurc. Oxford University Press (for 
Yale). Milford. 11s. 4 


NE can only be thankful that Miss Robins, having preserved it up her sleeve for : 
pee years and more, has now chosen to have this fascinating collection of 
letters published. The wonder of it is that she did not do so ages ago, but referring to 
her introduction, which by the way, should be re-read after finishing the book, we 
may infer that she was mainly restrained by an excessive doubt that : 4 

There has been some question as to whether out of the hundred and fifty-odd letters and 
notes written to me by Mr. Henry James—and now for the first time brought together— _ 
there are enough of sufficient interest to others to make a small volume. 
It is natural enough that Miss Robins should feel this diffidence, esteeming the letters 
as she must do chiefly from a personal angle. But they are of great interest to others as 
well. They show a Henry James so intimate, so utterly unlike the other, more famous 
Henry James of meticulous style and obscure phraseology that it comes almost as a — 
shock to find that he could flash verbal electricity through the post with such 
devastating accuracy. In turn his letters are vivid, human, and enchanting. They 
are nothing like the ponderous documents that have been previously edited by Mr. 
Lubbock. They reveal the writer more surely than a shelf-ful of novels, and little 
as she may know it, they form an indirect but very attractive portrait of their recipient. 
By their deft and graphic comment upon current affairs they are an indispensable 
appendix to the drama of the nineties, for their main interest lies in the exhibition 
of an aspect of Mr. James hitherto unknown—that of his immense devotion to, and _ 
participation in, the Drama. Though he was unsuccessful it bewitched him. After 
_ the disaster of Guy Domville he was left with ‘‘ an unspeakable horror of the theatre ” ; 
but the fascination of it claimed him still, and Miss Robins, corresponding with him, 
maintained through her valuable and trusted friendship his energetic interest in the 
theatre. For editing this correspondence one must be grateful to her. The work is 
excellently done but, it might have been even better had she not, in her modesty, 
restricted her commentary within the limits of bare explanation. A generation has 
since arisen to whom the name of Ibsen is so familiar that it seems incredible that 
there should ever have been a time when his work should have provoked a “ storm of 
obloquy and derision.” Miss Robins’ own replies to Mr. James’ encouragement, her 
accounts of her courageous crusade and her invaluable theatrical experience would 
have been tremendously interesting. » . 
There is a well-known common-place which holds that a pleasant experience should 
never be repeated. ‘T'wo years ago Miss Sitwell published a most attractive biography 
of Alexander Pope. It was a triumph for her and an honourable memorial to him. 
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Miss Sitwell, by her peculiar affinity with the age of Queen Anne was pre-eminently 
able to revive a flagging interest in the period through her warm and courageous 
championship of one of the most polished poets in English literature. Therefore, 
when the present study of Bath was announced, a certain curiosity was legitimate, 
The book has come, and it is a disappointment. Perhaps the very characteristics of the 
author’s style, too pronounced to bear much repetition, too ornate when extravagantly 
applied, have even been the source of its failure, where, focussed upon the principal 
character of her earlier biography the same peculiarities served, rather, to emphasise 
a Curious personality. But in the present instance, and applied in masses, we read too 
often this sort of thing : 


But even when the ladies had fallen asleep, in the rooms beyond theirs, where the moon- 
light sounds like a tideless sea, the ladies’ maids, running backwards and forwards like 
little winds, let fall drifts and soundless flakes of snow—their ladies’ linen : white osnalrigs, 
dowlases, kentings, muslins, garlets, spotted lawns, sletias, white shorks, calicoes, damasks 
huckabacks, and dimities. 
Now, the moonlight, with all possible deference to Miss Sitwell’s Muse’s poetical 
license could not possibly sound like a tideless sea, and such similes through being 
negative immediately sound false and forced. And indeed, besides, there is an end- 
less cataloguing of fantastic stuffs, quack’s medicines, cosmetics, and out of the way 
things in general. 

Bath itself, a city which blazed into the eighteenth century with the brilliance of a 
comet, needed a history of its grand days, and the result, owing partly to the large 
canvas covered by its many activities in that hundred years of feverish existence, and 
crowded into a volume of under three hundred pages, has the unsatisfactory appear- 
ance of patchwork rather than of uniform design. Certain chapters, such as the one 


on the religious revival and the theatre in Bath are full of interest ; but of Mr. Richard 


Nash and the assorted society he so ably controlled there is perhaps overmuch. 
But Beau Nash does assume the qualities of charm and generosity, and let it be said 
that Miss Sitwell responds invariably and immediately to the appeal of generosity 
whenever it appears, for it is an attribute too often unrecognised. In a minor in- 
accuracy Miss Sitwell refers to ““ Lord John Hervey ” instead of Lord Hervey, a 
curious mistake considering the prominence that gentleman attained in her life of 
Pope. The book cover is once again designed by Mr. Rex Whistler, but this time he 
has not surpassed himself in ingenuity. ; 

At first sight Frau Gertrude Aretz’ book might, by its title, lead to some misunder- 
standing. If in German it is named, as it very probably is, Die Elegante Frau, the 
inference would already be slightly different. A suggestion of gallantry is implied in 
the Continental word, whereas in English “‘ elegant ”’ merely evokes an impression of 
out-dated gentility. Frau Aretz has written a history of feminine costume, manners 
and customs throughout three centuries in France, England and Germany ; and a 
history of such customs as she deals with is necessarily linked up with the art of 
seduction. After the manner of the post-war German school she is out to illustrate 
the erotic symbolism of clothes and ornaments. The excesses of the Rococo period 
in France have been described over and over again. We are all familiar with the cir- 
cumstances which led Mme. du Barry up the steps of Versailles in a blaze of triumph 
and ostentation, and the first half of the book is mainly occupied with anecdotes 
typical of that age. We are told little that we did not know before. But Frau Aretz 
has many interesting things to say about the Romantic period in Berlin : the Bieder- 


-meier. Here, for English readers at least, new ground is reached and it stretches right 


through to the end. There is a chapter on Lola Montez ; an incredible account of a 
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demon-woman. But perhaps the best comes towards the end when we begin to see in 
an accurate perspective the glorious days of the Second Empire. The light that shows 
up the Imperial circle at Compiégne also irradiates those queens of the half-world, the 
demi-castors. It exhibits, too, the smart and the vulgar, blatancy and good taste, the 
racing, roaring spirits of the cabaret and the can-can. Mr. Laver has, by his own 
admission used a free hand in the translation. Whether or no he is responsible for the 
inaccuracies which are rather marked, it is impossible to say. 


The present series of essays reviewing the nineteenth century deals with the — 


’Sixties, and, under the editorship of Mr. Drinkwater many lesser luminaries of that 
period are assembled in a company which, if it does not sparkle with the brilliance of a 
major constellation certainly suffuses the night-sky of Victorian sobriety like the pale 
vision of the Milky Way. The contributors, all of them Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature, include : Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Mr. 
de Ja Mare, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. Boas, Mr. Graves, Sir John 
Fortescue and Sir Oliver Lodge. Each surveys a particular aspect of literature in the 


*Sixties, and Mr. de la Mare carries off the honours with an enchanting essayon the __ 


early novels of Wilkie Collins : 


if 
. 


: 


on” aml 


Indeed, in these novels, however gay and radiant the English sunshine may be, however 


clear the bird-song and spring-like the young women in their muslins and shawls. Some- 
where—as a sidling glance over the shoulder will prove—there waits a hearse, with its 
mutes and its mourners and its swish-tailed horses ; and night coming on! But it is not 
the night. Towards Finis there will come a call for candles ; or, possibly, gas ; and all 
will be well. 


—an exquisite synopsis for any one of Collins’s mysterious and melodramatic 
romances. | 

Mr. C. L. Graves writes an illuminating account of the chief characteristics of 
Punch in the ’Sixties, and of its exterior influence upon the social and political life of 
the country. He also writes of the great black-and-white artists then on the staff of 
that journal who are now placed high in the hierarchy of satirical commentators. 
Their pen-drawings are the invaluable laughable mirrors of the life and times of our 
grandfathers. 

Mr. Drinkwater has hit upon a remarkable discovery in the person of the totally 
forgotten Eneas Sweetland Dallas ; a critic of perspicacity and acute intelligence, 
from whose neglected book The Gay Science he quotes with amplitude. Perhaps this 
excellent critical work will, consequently, enjoy a fresh printing, and a recognition 
which even in its own day it was denied. 

I must confess that, after wading through Miss Marburg’s laborious study of Sir 
William ‘Temple I was left with a most confused impression. This is undoubtedly 
because, avoiding any inclusion of chronology or biography, she plunges headlong 
into a survey of Temple as moral philosopher, historian and critic. In these three 
groups there is no design or continuity ; the author’s criticism circles vaguely round 
Temple’s position as libertin and freethinker, embracing his philosophic reactions to 
the moral and cultural influences of his period. Miss Marburg fails utterly to hold the 
reader’s attention, and this is plainly the result of tedious writing. She has the know- 


ledge, and on her subject she is evidently highly specialised. The trouble is that she — 


has not the facility of imparting, simply and concisely, the results of her learning. 
A little study of the Strachey method, and Miss Marburg might have given us an 
agreeable account of a very cultured and interesting man. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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SHAKESPEARE THROUGH EASTERN EYES. By RanjeE G. SHAHANt. 
Introduction by J. MippLeron Murry. Joseph. 6s. 


HENRY VAUGHAN AND THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY. By ELIZABETH 
Hotmes. Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


BURNED BOOKS. By Cuartes Riptey Gittetr. Oxford University Press. 
(for Columbia) Two Volumes. 62s. 6d. 


ESSAYS & STUDIES IN ENGLISH & COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 
By ae OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT : Michigan University Press. No price 
stated. 

TOWARDS THE UNDERSTANDING OF SHELLEY. By BENNETT WEAVER. 
Michigan University Press. No price stated. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. By J. 
INGRAM Bryan. Kaitakusha, Tokyo. Yen 2.50. 


pe little book on Shakespeare is interesting. Not only, as we might expect, for 
that which it tells us about India, but for the careful, brief and, on the whole, 
fair summary of that which one cultivated Indian, apparently familiar with more than 
one European language, has found in him. The Indians to whom, we are told, the 
doctrine of reincarnation (so depressing to those who do not hold it !) is a “ basic 
belief ”’ are disappointed to find no trace of it in Shakespeare, from whom further they 
turn away in irritation because he does not provide them with comfort on such ques- 
tions as death or the immortality of the soul. Having no system to be definitely 
attributable to him, they find him shallow, earth-bound, no thinker, and without 
religion. When the author comes to examine some of these charges for himself, he 
once or twice, without surrendering his own convictions, comes near to that appre- 
hension which lies at the root of all sincere reverence for Shakespeare in England. 
For example, in answer to the objection that Shakespeare is not a “‘ creative thinker,” 
Dr. Shahani replies : | 
His creations are not ideas but characters—real men and women, fellow-humans with 
ourselves. . . . In this grand objectivity, Shakespeare reaches the summit of his powers 
. . » While others give us only their own thoughts, Shakespeare gives those of his creations 
as well. 


Allied to this is our instinctive feeling that systems of thought, for all their boastings, 
are really more superficial than Shakespeare’s detachment. Were it otherwise, we 


should find the adherents of one system far better men than those of the others ; 


but when we pass to human conduct from human theories we find no type that 
Shakespeare touched which he did not understand, though admittedly some types— 
the hero or the saint—that he omitted from his gallery. When Dr. Shahani says that 
Shakespeare was “‘ enthralled by the spectacle of worldly greatness ” he has made an 
obvious slip, for against the passage that he quotes can be set the long speech of 
Henry V in which the King asks : 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 


and was so far from being “ satisfied with the pageant of life” that his passages of 


disillusion are as famous as those in which the pageant is glorified. With these two 
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exceptions, the book is just and it comes to us with the value and the freshness of 
i ’s examination. ; Mee ee 
oe Vaughan, the brother of the poet, studied the Hermetic or ; occult " 
philosophy, and, as they were educated together and later practised respectively 
divinity and physic in the same county, Miss Holmes has written an essay to collect _ 
such traces as she can find of this philosophy in the poet’s works. She finds sufficient | 
references to the “influence,” “‘ magnetism” and “ sympathy” prominent in 3 
Hermetic theories, but, except in so far as they may lead us to some of the sources, — 
which the age of Vaughan enjoyed as well as he, it is doubtful if our appreciation of his i 
poems is deepened by this exploration. Such doctrines as that of ‘ correspondences 
are almost part of a poet’s imagination, but this exploration is made by one who writes” 
well, and it will be appreciated best by those who are more interested in the philosophy — 
than in Vaughan himself. : 
Mr. Gillett’s two volumes form a chapter in the history of the censorship of books, — 
to which subject he was led by discovering one hundred “ burned books ” in the ~ 
collection in New York of which he had been librarian. Reasons for such severe 
condemnation have been found to be so varied that he has had to pursue his record 
chronologically. There is no excuse to fancy that any “ burned book ” did more than — 
offend the party in power unless it was one of those destroyed during 1599 and 1600, — 
when offences against morality were the special cause of condemnation. ‘The en 
example noticed here occurred after the defeat of Wallace by Edward I in 1298; 
the greatest extent of the practice was, of course, in the seventeenth century ; under 
William III we find historical works included, and during the eighteenth century the 
works of Dissenters are prominent. A scrutiny of the list of “‘ burned books ”’ at the 
end of these volumes shows that the great majority were political works or religious _ 
works likely to create disturbance by being obnoxious to the authorities. Few are 
famous or would otherwise be remembered if they had not been burned, and the 
practice virtually ceased in 1775. When we come to the nineteenth century and to 
the very last book to be publicly burned, a surprise awaits us. In 1849, in the issue 
dated March 9, the Morning Post contained the following paragraph : 
We are informed that a work published by Mr. Froude, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 


entitled The Nemesis of Faith, was a few days since publicly burned by the authorities in 
the College Hall. ; 


This statement was confirmed by the Rector, Dr. Lewis R. Farrell, who wrote to the. 
author as follows : 


I think you can rely on the statement in the Morning Post ; for when I was a Junior 
Fellow here, our oldest Fellow . . . told me that he was present at a lecture given by 
Sewell, the Sub-Rector (afterwards Warden of Radley), when he denounced Froude’s 
Nemesis of Faith, and asked the undergraduates present if any of them had a copy. One 
student confessed that he had, and Sewell peremptorily ordered him to bring him the 
book. ‘The man obeyed and Sewell before them all put the book on the fire. This may 
have happened in a Lecture Room or in the College Hall, where lectures are often given 
I should think it was the last example of a heterodox book being publicly burned. 


The demon of controversy pursued Froude through his life, but not many people 
are aware that he also possesses this singular title to fame. 

The Essays by members of the English department of Michigan University are too 
varied in subject to be reviewed here. They range from studies of the mediaeval 
Gab and of Chrétien de Troyes to Shakespeare, Swift, and Poe, the last of whom 
appears to be still neglected in America, though he is the poet of whom America 
has much the greatest reason to be proud. Mr. Weaver’s book on Shelley examines 
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the influence of Biblical language and imagery in Shelley’s poetry. Like most special 
studies, this can make out a good case, but perhaps the author hardly realises how 
steeped in the Bible English poets have been and happily still are down to Mr. de la 
Mare at the present day. 

The volume by Mr. Ingram Bryan on nature in English poetry is presumably 
intended primarily for the Japanese students for whom he has lectured at Tokyo 
University. To most English people he is traversing familiar ground, and these will 
regret that when he reaches the present day he discusses almost no poets later than 
those older or contemporary with the present Poet Laureate. The work is marred by 
a tendency to generalisation, whereas the response of each poet is peculiar so that, for 
example, though light had an intense attraction both for Shelley and for Francis 
‘Thompson, each described light in a different fashion, and it is precisely this difference 
that constitutes the “‘ interpretation ”’ of each. The criticism here is rather colourless 
but this may not be so apparent to Japanese readers requiring a short and compre- 
hensive introduction to four centuries of English verse. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Benn. 18s. 

UNWILLING PASSENGER. By Artur Ospurn. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 
SIR BERTRAM WINDLE. By Monica Taytor. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. By H. R. James. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


T is a commonplace to begin a review of a work like Mr. Stephen Graham’s with 
Ie expression of surprise that its subject should so long have escaped the attention 
of English biographers. In this case, however, the surprise is perfectly genuine. The 
career of Ivan the Terrible, who was undoubtedly one of the wickedest men that ever 
lived, offers just that feast of revolting detail, against a background of lurid, theatrical 
horror, which is understood to appeal particularly to the jaded palate of this blasé yet 
curiously ignorant age. There is material here to keep the most case-hardened youth, 
the most emancipated flapper, awake at nights. There is, moreover, a strange fascina- 
tion for the European reader in the blood-stained records of these Russian autocrats. 
‘¢ Slaves and Slavs require a tyrant to rule over them,” says Mr. Stephen Graham, and 
he goes on to argue that in Russia rulers of the type of Ivan were “ safer [from the 
assassin’s dagger] than an idealist would have been.” ‘True—but there is more in it 
than that. From this perverted sixteenth-century bully, who is Mr. Graham’s subject, 
down to the rough Georgian peasant who at the present moment crushes that great 
nation, like a flabby but still dangerous jelly-fish, under his heavy heel, each of these 
tyrants seems, in his or her own person, to-offer a savage, sneering comment upon the 


political ideas fashionable at the time in the civilised West. It would be easy to give _ 


examples. The theory may be right, or it may be wrong. But, at any rate, the prevailing 
political idea in the West in Ivan’s century was the divine right of kings, and its 
favourite vice was cruelty. And of both of these Ivan made a collossal and hideous 
caricature. 

There is nothing in his immediate ancestry to explain him. His father was a decent 
enough old man, as Oriental despots go ; and if his mother’s character left something 
to be desired—if she was (shall we say ?) a little Byzantine, a little reminiscent of the 
Empress Irene—she was not outrageously debauched or cruel : she was essentially of 
the West. But Ivan, almost as soon as he could talk, found his greatest pleasure in 
dropping dogs from the battlements of his castle. Every afternoon after luncheon, in 
later life, he would “‘ visit some dungeon and torture a prisoner, which put him in good 
spirit for the rest of the day.” He chose his victims not only from amongst the worth- 
less plotters who abounded in his court, but also from the best and most valuable 
servants of the State. Prince Vorotinsky, a disinterested patriot, a man of over sixty, 
who had saved Moscow from the Tartars, was suddenly arrested and roasted alive over 
a slow fire, while the Tsar looked on. Ivan carefully instructed his own son in his vices. 
After the execution of a nobleman the two of them would go round to their victim’s 
mansion, and, while the Tsar publicly violated the widow, the Tsarevitch would do as 
much for the eldest daughter. Later, in a fit of rage, Ivan killed his son. It was the best 
thing he could do. 

It is obvious that two such ruffians would not have been tolerated for a week in 
England. Ivan was not even brave ; he had boldness and enterprise, but not courage ; 
at the slightest hint of danger, as Mr. Graham says, the yellow streak came out in him. 
But he paid our countrymen the doubtful compliment of liking them (as Peter the 
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Great, who admired and imitated him, did afterwards), and of course that was good 
for trade. He was anxious to marry Queen Elizabeth—I fancy he would have met his 
match there !—and afterwards set his cap at Lady Mary Hastings and almost broke his 
heart when that suit also failed. He could not see that foreigners found him grotesque 
—that his very wickedness was so exaggerated as to become almost laughable. It was 
like asking a girl to marry the head torturer in Gilbert’s Yeomen of the Guard. Ivan was 
vulgar—like Max Beerbohm’s Devil. 

Is he then worthy of Mr. Stephen Graham’s pen ? I think so. For whatever else may 
be said of him he was not stupid : he had brains. That, perhaps, was the worst thing 
about him. He combined with his bestial cruelty a cold and calculating avarice : he 
never forgot, for instance, to make an inventory of his victims’ goods. He lived like a 
barbarian—even descending to that most ancient lie of promising your enemy his life 
in return for surrender ; but he differed from barbarians in never being deceived by 
these lies himself, He was an able diplomatist, and a broad-minded legislator, with 
ideas well ahead of those prevalent in Russia in his time. It is tempting to exaggerate 
these good qualities in order to get a dramatic contrast between his ghastly mask of a 
debauchee’s face and the excellent brain that lay behind it. Mr. Stephen Graham has 
resisted that temptation. He has avoided the mistake of attempting to whitewash Ivan 
and the even more obvious error of piling on the agony in describing his abominable 
crimes. He has drawn the man, warts and all, and has made us see that he was mostly 
warts ; but he has not dwelt upon them unnecessarily. His portrait is repulsive, but 
convincing. And he employs, as always, a sober, clear-cut, fluent prose. 

The very last sentence of Colonel Osburn’s book of war memories is all that need be 
quoted in order to indicate his tone throughout. It reads : ‘‘ At long last I was dis- 
illusioned.” Here, in fact, is another of those writers between the years 1914 and 1918 
who made the great discovery that war is not all beer and skittles, but mostly mud and 
blood. He is as bitter as any of them. In his indignation, he exclaims that it is “ iniqui- 
tous’ to punish anyone for running away from such a scene, and goes on to allege 
that officers were often forgiven for cowardice, whereas privates who behaved in the 
same way were shot. He represents officers (on page 17) as enjoying all the comforts 
and most of the rewards, never mentioning that they also enjoyed the higher percentage 
of casualties. He talks about young soldiers being “ doped ”’ by rum into committing 
the crime of murder against some “ perfect stranger ”’ on the other side, whereas they 
had simply been given one tot of that admirable liquor in order to keep them warm. 
He attacks the civilian population in England, especially “the women” and the 
“‘ priests,” though on what grounds it is difficult to understand except that they were 
undisguisedly anxious that we should win the war. Is it necessary to add that he 
vigorously defends the Germans?” If we were heroes, were they not more than 
heroes, being up against such odds ? ”’ He finds excuses for the use of poison gas, and 
considers that German submarine commanders were “‘ in many cases even foolishly 
considerate ’’ towards their victims. In fact, an unusually bad case of “ disillusion- 
ment.” t 

The unusual feature of the case is that Colonel Osburn was not a temporary soldier, 
but a regular officer (of the R.A.M.C.). It is just possible to imagine the state of mind of 
a young civilian who expected old-fashioned cavalry charges and all the gay panoply of 
war, with casualties on an eighteenth century scale. But this is the first regular, so far as 
I know, who has publicly expressed himself as “ disillusioned.” It is particularly 
puzzling in Colonel Osburn’s case, because he draws a picture of himself an oes 
I5, 1914, sitting “rather disconsolately ” on a camp bed (having just been calle uP)s 
remembering all the squalor and beastliness of the South African campaign, in whic 
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he had served, and wondering pessimistically ‘‘ whether this war would be any more ~ 
use than the Boer War.” There does not seem to be much room for disillusionment 
here. . 

However the eternal fascination of an honest and well-written war diary remains. 
Those of us who are getting a little tired of the attitude of mind which Colonel Osburn - 
represents may turn to those pages—forming the greater part of his book—in which he > 
is content merely to record his experiences. He does it with perfect sincerity, carefully 
avoiding melodrama. It is not too much to say that his account of the retreat from — 
Mons, though pretending to be no more than a personal record, is a really valuable ~ 
addition to the literature on this subject. Colonel Osburn has an observant eye and an 
excellent memory. 

Sir Bertram Windle was a man of science and at the same time a devout Roman 
Catholic. He was an Irishman and a doughty upholder of Irish nationalism who never 
lost his love for England and could write in later life: “‘ There is much to be said for 
this country [Canada] but give me England all the time and, if I could afford it, I 
would live there, and in London for choice.’ Here is a full-dress “‘ life ’’ of this most 
amiable and lovable man. It is undeniably long; people who like “‘ potted ” 
biographies would do well to avoid it ; its subject was an industrious but not a partic- 
ularly lively correspondent ; and if he had a sense of humour it does not appear in his ~ 
letters nor in any of his sayings recorded here. But I fancy there is always a public for 
these exhaustive personal histories, especially when the subject selected is so wholly 
admirable. 

The last book on my list is planned on a much smaller scale. Mary Wollstonecraft, it 
is rightly claimed, was one of the most remarkable women of her day, and in her 
claims for what she regarded as thérights of women she anticipated many legislative 
changes which have been effected since. She died in 1797. The story of her difficult 
and often unhappy life is told here with much skill and sympathetic insight. . 
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